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From the Edinburgh Review. 


1. The Works of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, illus- 
trated chiefly from the Remains of Ancient Art. 
With a Life by the Rev. Henry Hart Mit- 
MAN, Canon of St. Peter’s. London: 1849. 

2. The Life of Torquato Tasso. By the Rev. R. 
Mitman. 2 vols. London: 1850. 


Ir is an occasional privilege of our craft as re- 
viewers to turn aside from newly opened paths and 
to survey some beaten track upon the great common 
of literature. We do not, indeed, summon repu- 
tations which have become authentic to the critical 
bar for a re-hearing of their case; but we submit 
them to a fresh analysis, or contemplate them under 
novel aspects as records of intellectual effort or 
permanent models of art. It is a privilege we 
would not willingly forego, and it is one which 
most readers will cheerfully grant ; since it enables 
both parties to ‘‘ interpose a little ease’’ amid the 
uncertainties and excitement which inevitably at- 
tend upon our contemporary politics and literature. 
No essay of the present day can indeed add renown 
to the metaphysical pyramid of Aquinas, or to the 
sombre and lustrdus vision of Dante. Neverthe- 
less it is good at times to reconsider the laws of 
strength and beauty which governed the struc- 
ture of the Summa Theologie and the Divine 
Comedy. 

The volumes before us afford a fair pretext for 
exercising this privilege. ‘They relate, indeed, 
to lighter matters than those great culminations of 
medieval science and imagination. Yet the sub- 
jects of them are scarcely Jess illustrative of the 
epochs and the circumstances which gave them 
birth. Few authors have attained a wider repu- 
tation than Tasso; none are more popular or in- 
deed beloved than Horace. From Tasso we learn 
our first lispings in Italian literature, and imbibe 
perhaps our most vivid impression of the partly 
religious, partly ferocious passions which, at the 
close of the eleventh century of the Christian era, 
precipitated Europe upon Asia. With Horace we 
connect the memory of days when friendships were 
first formed, when hopes were most buoyant, and 
literary aspirations retained their vernal promise. 
With Horace also we associate the remembrance 
of moments stolen or redeemed from the graver 
business of life; moments in which, beside the 
blazing hearth, or through summer noons, we pon- 
dered over his pregnant sense and genial wit; or 
even explored, volume in hand, under Italian skies, 
the scenery of his Sabine farm, his Bandusian 
fountain, and Venusian birthplace. Than Horace 
and Tasso there are indeed no companions meeter 
for a critic’s holiday, such as we now invite our 
readers for a while to share with us. 

We purpose, however, being anything rather 
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than critical on this occasion. ‘‘ Let Euclid rest, 
and Archimedes pause.”” We shall take with us, 
on our excursion, neither Schlegel nor Dr. Blair. 
We are off cireuit—it is vacation time. We wish 
for a reintroduction to the men themselves, to 
their friends and patrons, their employments and 
amusements, their foibles and their sorrows. In 
the course of our retrospect we shall have occasion 
to mourn as well as to smile; for there were 
shadows even on Horace’s career, and there was 
an horizon of gloom around the life of Tasso. 
But whether we mourn or rejoice, it shall be with 
the poets themselves, and not over the defects of 
the Gierusalemme, or the imperfect canons of the 
Art of Poetry. The works have received their 
imprimatur centuries ago ; the men may be studied 
anew—each from an aspect of his own—as repre- 
sentatives of literary or individual life in Italy 
during two distant and highly-cultivated ages. 
Horace’s address to the more beautiful daughter 
of a beautiful mother is not strictly applicable to 
the relations of Italian and Latin literature, since 
their several charms are in many respects too un- 
like for a comparison. The pulcra mater was a 
majestic and somewhat imperious matron; the 
pulcrior filia was a susceptible and somewhat 
voluptuous nymph. The elder literature retained 
even in its lighter moments and its decline the 
stately demeanor of a Cornelia or /®milia: the 
younger literature, even in its severest garb, re- 
flected the image of a Laura Fiammetta. The 
prelude of the one was the trumpet-chorus of En- 
nius and Pacuvius ; the prelude of the other was 
the plaintive and pastoral pipe of the solitary of 
Vaucluse. Yet between the extremes of Latin 
and Italian minstrelsy are points of resemblanee 
and affinity which no other literature can exhibit. 
No other literature, indeed, has enjoyed to the 
same extent the privilege of metempsychosis. The 
Roman tongue, partly from direct transmission, 
partly from the influence of the Genius Loci, passed 
into the Italian without such foreign admixtures as 
render the Spanish language nearly as much Gothie 
or Arabic as it is Romanesque ; and without such 
curtailments of inflection and euphony as cripple 
the poetic eloquence at least of France. Of all 
the daughters of the Roman speech, the Italian, 
notwithstanding the diversity we have noticed, best 
represents the features of the maternal idiom. Nor 
is the resemblance limited to words. The filial 
thought and idiosynerasy are genuine grafts from 
the parent stem. Neither is it restricted to the 
sphere of intellect ; there is a point of view, strange 
to say, in which it extends also to the sphere of 
action. The fortunes of the peninsula, in ancient 
and in modern times, if we include within our 
survey a sufficient orbit of change and aspect, have 
not been so dissimilar as they may appear. The 
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Italy of the Caesars and that of the Popes, the 
Italy which declined under the Etruscan Lucu- 
mons, and that which withered under the feudal 
Colonne and Ursini, the final centre of Ethnic 
civilization and the earliest source of Christian art 
and refinement, afford parallels closer than many 
which have been fancied by historians or drawn 
by Plutarch. Before, however, we notice the 
points of resemblance between the age of Horace 
and the age of Tasso, we must briefly advert to 
the works now before us which have led to our 
proposed combination of these remote, but not 
alien, epochs in literary annals. 

Of the editor of this eminently beautiful and 
splendid edition of the works of Horace it is almost 
superfluous for us to speak. Dean Milman, as a 
poet, an historian, and a critic, has already earned 
for himself a station in literature which no com- 
mendation of ours wouid render more certain or 
conspicuous. His life of Horace is, of course, 
not a performance which can add much to his 
literary fame. To a scholar so accomplished, and 
to so experienced a writer, it was probably the 
work of leisure hours. It is, however, both well 
written and, what with such a subject is of essen- 
tial importance, gracefully and genially conceived, 
and should be taken into account by every subse- 
quent editor of the Roman Lyrist. We detect er 
pede Herculem—the proverbial loyalty of Etonians 
to their classical training—in the almost universal 
reception of the Etonian readings of the text. 
But this is as it should be; for Etonian scholars, 
by their long and severe drilling, acquire an in- 
stinctive feeling for the niceties of Latin metre, 
which renders them on the whole perhaps the best 
judges in such matters. We should be ungrateful, 
also, not to record our hearty thanks to the artists 
who have assisted the editor in illustrating the 
author. The Sosii brothers who published the 
original parchment of the Editio Princeps cannot 
have surpassed in the elegance of their borders and 
designs the beauty of Mr. Murray’s vignettes and 
decorations. The illustrations do not yield to 
Pine’s ; and had annuals been in fashion at the 
Saturnalia, Horace could have made no choicer 
Christmas gift to Varius and Virgil than such an 
impression of his Opera Omnia. Cowper's verses, 
**Maria, could Horace have guessed—What 
honors awaited his Ode,’’ would have been more 
appropriate to this elegant octavo than to Lady 
Throckmorton’s transcript of a spurious poem. 

Mr. Robert Milman, we believe, commences 
his career as an author with the ‘‘ Life of Tasso.’’ 
Even were the merits of this work less than they 
are, we should welcome with pleasure the trans- 
mission of literary powers and pursuits in the same 
family. He does not, however, need the protec- 
tion of his uncle’s Telamonian shield—his book 
has considerable merit and promise of its own. 
Its chief defects are such as are incidental to youth- 
ful authorship. Mr. R. Milman will write more 
perspicuously when he has written more frequently, 
and will sermonize less in his books when he shall 
have preached oftener in his pulpit. He has evident- 
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ly, in his biography of Tasso, undertaken a labor of 
love. His diligence has been great, his materials 
are copious and well arranged, and his sketches 
of the poet’s contemporaries form agreeable epi- 
sodes in the narrative of Tasso’s works and woes. 
We should, indeed, have counselled more numer- 
ous references to his authorities ; and, in case of a 
second edition being called for, we should recom- 
mend him to append, either in the text or the notes, 
the original to the translated passages. This would 
not materially increase the bulk, while it would 
greatly add to the worth and interest, of the volumes. 
Tasso’s poems, with the exception of the ‘* Gieru- 
salemme”’ and ‘* Aminta’’ are but little known to 
readers in general ; but they are rich in biographi- 
ca] materials ; his critical treatises, which contain 
much that Lessing and the Schlegels afterward 
announced as novel principles of taste, are hardly 
read on this side of the Alps; and such apposition 
of the text and the translation is warranted by the 
practice of Bouterwek, Ginguéné, and Sismondi. 

Dean Milman—his ecclesiastical rank spares us 
the awkward affixes of senior and junior—observes 
that ‘‘ the poetry of Horace is the history of Rome 
during the great change from a republic into a 
monarchy, during the sudden and almost complete 
revolution from centuries of war and civil faction 
to that peaceful period which is called the Augus- 
tan Age of Letters. Of Rome, or of the Roman 
mind, no one can know anything who is not pro- 
foundly versed in Horace; and whoever really 
understands Horace will have a more perfect and 
accurate knowledge of the Roman manners and 
the Roman mind than the most diligent and Jabori- 
ous investigator of the Roman antiquities.”” Useful 
and admirable indeed as are the archeological 
works of Bekker and Boettiger, we are disposed 
to wonder and lament that the learning and liveli- 
ness bestowed upon ‘* Gallus” and ‘* Sabina’’ were 
not rather devoted to a work entitled Horaz und 
sein Zeitalter. The freedman’s son would have 
been a better centre for social and esthetical dis- 
quisition than a Messalina’s toilet-table, or a dilet- 
tanté prefect of Egypt. 

Of all the men of his own time, perhaps of 
any time, Horace—whether we regard his genius, 
his opportunities, or his associates—was probably 
the best qualified for the representative functions 
which the Dean of St. Paul’s so justly ascribes to 
him. His genius was not one which, by the fer- 
vor and force of its conceptions, or the wide orbit 
of its movements, transcended or transfigured the 
present; his opportunities for observation were 
not bounded by birth or station too illustrious or 
too obscure ; and his associates were, by chance 
or choice, selected from ranks and parties ihe 
most opposite to one another. For he sprang, in 
modern phrase, from the people ; and he became, 
in mature life, the companion of intellectual aris- 
tocracy. His cultivation was Greek ; the ground- 
work of his character was Roman. In youth he 
was an eager partisan of Brutus and the senate ; 
in manhood he was the friend of the inheritors 
of Cesar’s usurpation. He was sufficiently dis- 
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tinguished, in his riper years, to see the leading 
men of his time in their happier hours; and yet 
was too much of a private person to be involved 
in any of their divisions. He could pay a com- 
pliment, and he could speak his mind. His mode 
of writing exempted him from the responsibilities 
of the historian and from the exaggerations of 
the orator. A treasury-clerk and a Sabine land- 
owner, he had as large an experience as Touch- 
stone himself of the relative advantages of city 
and country life. His ambition was moderate ; 
his tastes were comprehensive ; his humor was 
for the life contemplative, and he had the advan- 
tage of being the spectator of one of the most 
momentous and skilful games of policy ever 
played by a ruler of men. Despite his ‘* Parian 
Iambies,’’ we have no scruple in defining Horace 
as an eminently good-tempered man. We be- 
lieve, indeed, his good temper to be the main 
charm of his writings. In reading the ‘* Journal”’ 
or the political squibs of Swift, we recoil from 
the saturnine temperament of their author. In 
Walpole’s letters we make allowance for more 
than epigrammatiec malice. In Prior and Boileau 
we are on our guard against the plenipotentiary 
and the pensioner; and in Pope we remember 
that he in turn eulogized and defamed nearly 
every one of his friends, from Wycherley to 
Lady Mary. Lapse of time and our imperfect 
acquaintance with details have doubtless softened, 
for the modern reader, some of Horace’s original 
acerbity. Canidia, Meenas, and Cassius indeed, 
could their opinion be obtained, might perhaps 
justly deseribe him as being as “* good-natured a 
friend ’’ as any that Sir Fretful Plagiary could 
boast. But we know little of the provocations 
he had received; he had been unfortunate in his 
party politics; he was again rising in the world, 
and he could not lack enviers and backbiters. 
Yet the succus nigre loliginis is shed over com- 
paratively few of his pages. He plays with 
foibles rather than lashes vices, and satirizes the 
type rather than the individual. Though Rome, 
in the age of Horace, abounded equally with mate- 
rials fur a Newgate Calendar and a Dunciad, he 
tells us more of the coxcombs than of the crim- 
inals. We smile at the loquacity of Fabius, the 
perfumes of Rufillus, and the coarse hospitality 
of Nasidienus; but we are left to learn from 
other sources the atrocities of L. Hostius and 
Vedius Pollio. In the hands of Juvenal and 
Churchill, satire is the iron scourge of the Fu- 
ries; in those of Horace and Cowper, it is the 
rod of a very popular and good-tempered school- 
master. We believe, with Dr. Tate, in despite 
of the ingenious argument of Buttman-to the con- 
trary, that Malchinus was not intended for Mece- 
nas. We believe, too, that Horace never maligned 
or even civilly sneered at any person of real worth 
and genius ; and we find nothing in.his satires so 
disingenuous as Pope’s Jampoon on the Duke 
of Chandos, or so insidious as his ‘‘ Atticus.” 
Sweet as may be the uses of adversity, the uses 
of prosperity are oftentimes not less so; and as 








the fortunes of Horace improved, his poetry be- 
came not only purer in its sentiments, but also 
more liberal and indulgent in its treatment of men 
and manners. 

There are losses in historical literature which 
surpass the injuries inflicted by ‘‘ barbarian blind- 
ness and Gothic rage.’ Among the heaviest of 
these is the destruction—the author’s own act— 
of the letters and memoranda of Pomponius Atti- 
eus. Vicar of Bray, as Atticus undoubtedly was, 
—a model we should scarcely have expected to 
have been picked out by Sir Matthew Hale to 
dress himself by—his adroitness in trimming 
proves his skill in reading the signs of the times. 
Perhaps, with the exception of the late Prince 
Talleyrand, never man enjoyed such opportunities 
for disclosing the springs of faction and the mo- 
tives of partisans as the friend of Cicero and 
Brutus, of Antonius and Augustus, of nearly 
every sturdy Pompeian, and of nearly every zeal- 
ous Cesarian, had access to for half a century. 
If he were not equally trusted, he was at least 
generally consulted, by all the leaders and by al} 
the more prominent members of the conflicting 
parties. His advice was sought by the sufferers 
as well as by the actors in the revolution—by 
matrons trembling for their sons and husbands, by 
bankers in jeopardy for their investments, and by 
country-gentlemen in dread of a fresh settlement 
of centurions in their neighborhood. But Tal- 
leyrand seems to have extended his caution be- 
yond the grave, and Atticus burned his corre- 
spondence with all and sundry ;—preferring a good 
match for his daughter Pomponia to the dangerous 
honor of being the historian to his own life and 
times. Horace’s opportunities for observation 
were much less complete than those of this 
prince of trimmers. Yet they were not incon- 
siderable ; and a brief comparison of the several 
crises of the Republic with the principal epochs 
of the poet’s life, will corroborate Mr. Milman’s 
assertion that his works are, in great measure, a 
contemporary record of Rome. We must not, 
indeed, look for direct information. Neither his 
mode of writing, his position, nor his inclination 
admitted of it. Youth and adverse cireumstan- 
ces at first disqualified him for the office of chron- 
icler ; and his subsequent connections with the 
Cesarian court imposed upon him a politic, al- 
though not a servile, acquiescence under the 
powers that were. 

From his birth to his twelfth year, Horace 
dwelt among the shrewd and hardy borderers of 
Lucania and Apulia. Yet even among them he 
witnessed the recent vestiges of foreign war and 
domestic convulsion. The district of Venusia— 
the modern Basilicuta—had been seized upon by 
Sulla; and among the immediate neighbors of the 
elder Flaccus were veterans of the Pontie and 
Italian campaigns. Even his father’s profession 
(he was a collector of payments at auctions) may 
have impressed upon the future satirist his first 
conceptions of the toil and trouble of revolution. 
In those days of confiscation and of rapid trans- 
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fet of property, the hereditary landowner was the 
most frequent sufferer ; and the “ fields of Umbre- 
nus’? may have changed hands more than once 
during the boyhood of Horace. From the glimpse 
he affords of the ingenuous youth of Venusia,— 
** magni pueri magnis e centurionibus orti ’’—we 
may infer that the socicty of the neighborhood 
was neither intellectual nor select. ‘‘ Our armies 
swore terribly in Flanders ;’’ and we know how 
the orphan Roderic Random was regarded by: his 
chool-fellows, the sons of country magnates. 
Doubtless the centurions were as hard-drinking 
and boisterous as ‘‘the wise Mr. Justice Free- 
man or Sir Thomas Trueby,’’ and told as inter- 
minable stories of ‘‘ the Propontic and the Helle- 
spont,”’ as Sir Dugald Dalgetty himself in his 
retirement at Drumthwacket. Men, too, who had 
revelled in Asian luxury, who had driven off 
mules laden with gold, and seen frankincense 
measured by the bushel, would have small respect 
for the frugal collector and his unproductive farm, 
which would not have furnished a breakfast for 
one of the satraps of Mithridates. From such 
worshipful society Horace was removed in his 
twelfth year by his watchful father, and intro- 
duced to the motley crowds and turbulent pomp 
of the capital. The relation between the father 
and son appears to have been of the most tender 





and ‘onfiding kind. The paternal fondness and 
vigilance were repaid by the most filial reverence 
and affection; and the immortality of the poet 
has preserved for us one of the most interesting 
glimpses of Roman private life. The patria 
potestas, in the families at least of Horace and of 
Ovid, was a most paternal sway. At any era of 
Rome, to a sprightly and observant boy, removal 
there from the high-hung chaléts of Acerenza, the 
vast thickets of Banzi, the sounding Aufidus, and 
the picturesque Mount Voltore, would have been 
impressive ; in the 701st year of the city it must 
have been an impression at once startling and 
indelible. Rome, which had long been the focus 
of revolution, was in that year staggering under a 
great defeat. Crassus and his army had perished 
—the last counterpoise between the surviving 
triumvirs had been destroyed—and all the moder- 
ate men and all the dangerous men in Rome were 
awaiting a collision between the chief of the 
senate and the proconsul of the Gauls. Nor was 
the rumor of battle lost or won the only sound 
which would awaken his curiosity. The year of 
his arrival was marked upon the spot by even 
bloodier and more disastrous events than the 
murder of a triumvir or the dishonor of the 
legions. There was ‘war in procinct’’ in the 
streets of Rome ; and the gladiators of Milo and 
Clodius fought daily in the forum, and made night 
hideous with the flames of burning houses and 
the revelry of their respective camps. 

We know not in which of the many lanes of 
Rome stood the school-room of Orbilius; that it 
was no very splendid seminary may be inferred 
from its owner’s poverty. But, in whichever of 
the regions it was seated, and however rare an 
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event a half-holiday may have been, it cannot 

have been so remote from the arena of convulsion, 

as to have been beyond earshot of the surge and 

recoil of fierce civil strife. We know something, 

however, of Orbilius himself. As every particu- 

lar connected with the life of Horace is interesting, 

we will remark—what has escaped even his last 
and best biographer—that as a native of Beneven- 
tum, Orbilius was probably recommended to the 
elder Flacecus by some of his former neighbors at 
Venusia. He was a schoolmaster of the old stamp 
—as strict a disciplinarian as Dr. Rodinos of 

Oviedo, whose skill in educing the logical facul- 
ties is attested by Gil Blas—and as stout a foe to 
educational innovation as the Fathers of the Na- 
tional Council of Thurles, or even the Bishop of 

Exeter himself. He read with his classes Ho- 
mer and Livius Andronicus; and his * curricu- 
lum’’ produced permanent results upon the mind 
of his most distinguished pupil. Many a stripe 
had engraved the verses of both these archaic 
bards upon the Horatian memory, but with very 
opposite effects. For Horace retained small af- 
fection for the old Saturnian poet, or for ancient 
Italian verse in general ; while, to the end of his 
life, he studied with delight the war of Troy and 
the wanderings of Ulysses. From his twelfth to 
his eighteenth year the young aspirant remained at 
Rome, and in that period must have been eye-wit- 
ness and ear-witness of the final movements of the 
Cesarian revolution. It was among the treasured 
recollections of Sencea the rhetorician, in his declin- 
ing years, that he had heard Cicero speak in the 
senate. He had probably heard one of the swan- 
songs of the great orator—one of the speeches 
against M. Anthony. But, in the year after he 
was placed under the care of Orbilius, Horace 
may have listened to Cicero’s defence of Milo. 
He may have been among the by-standers on that 
memorable day when the eye under which Cat- 
ilina had quailed, and the voice which the tribune 
Metellus could not silence, drooped and faltered 
in the presence of the armed tribunal of Pompeius 
and the yelling of the Clodian mob. Five years 
afterwards Horace went to the university of 
Athens. The intervening period was crowded 
with all the preparations for the last contest be- 
tween Pompeius and Cesar. Asa freedman of 
the Horatian House, the elder Flaceus was prob- 
ably a conservative in polities. His illustrious 
son was, we know, an active partisan of Brutus 
and the senate. These five years of school-life 
must accordingly have been a period of intense 
excitement, both to the anxious father and the 
observing son. Men, it has often been remarked, 
live fast in revolutionary times. The events of 
an hour often baffle all the experiences of a past 
life. When Horace came to Rome, the name of 
Pompeius was in everybody’s mouth. ‘“ He 
alone can save the Republic.’’ ‘‘He is the sec- 
ond Sulla.”” ‘‘ He is the most moderate of men.” 
“*He is the most false of men.”’ ‘ He is all- 
powerful and will proscribe.’’ ‘He is superan- 
nuated and will yield.” ‘‘ Cesar and his hybrid 
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legions will melt at a word of his mouth ;” 
‘** Cneius and all his carpet-knights will fly before 
the Alauda and the Xth.”” Such were the party 
cries and prognostications, to be stifled or fulfilled 
on the plain of Pharsalia. The peaceful studies 
of the youth of Rome must have been strangely 
interrupted by these political excitements. No 
man could be so obscure, so young, or so thought- 
less, but that he must have been deeply affected 
by the insecurity of liberty and of life. ‘In the 
unruffled quiet of his manhood and age,’’ Dean 
Milman observes, ‘‘ how often must these turbu- 
lent and awful days have contrasted themselves, 
in the memory of Horace, with his tranquil pur- 
suit of letters, social enjoyment and country retire- 
ment.”’ 

Meanwhile, there was a happy interval between 
Horace’s earlier and later participation in the 
common calamities of the time. It was probably 
in the year after the battle of Pharsalia that he 
quitted his school at Rome and enrolled himself 
as a student under one of the many professors at 
Athens. We are not informed whether the good 
co-actor still further taxed his humble means to 
afford his son a university education, or whether 
Horace already inherited the paternal acres, and 
maintained himself among ‘‘ the groves of Aca- 
deme”’ upon the rents of his Venusian farm. He 
has indicated his mode of life there, and his deep 
enjoyment of its studious repose, by one of those 
quiet touches which, to the mind's eye, enrich his 
works with so many lively portraitures. He 
studied the Greek poets and philosophers, and 
probably learned geometry, that essential element 
of Athenian education. More we know not of 
him, although we may fairly conjecture that his 
intimacy with Messala and Bibulus was cemented 
at the university, and that he was contemporary 
with young Mareus Cicero ; who, however, had 
most likely too large an allowance, and was too 
much devoted to supper parties and Chian wine, to 
be a congenial companion for the freedman’s son. 
From Lucian and the Greek fathers of the Church 
we derive some interesting particulars of ancient 
university life. In the character of Nigrinus the 
satirist sketches the deep repose and the studious 
employments of the Attic philosophers ; and the 
groves and walks of the Academy acquire a new 
charm from the youthful friendship of Basil and 
Gregory of Nazianzum. But of Horace and his con- 
temporaries it can merely be told that they studied 
at Athens, and that their studies were interrupted 
by the immediate consequences of an event which 
pervaded with exultation or dismay every prov- 
ince of the Roman world. 

That event was the murder of Cesar; and one 
among its many consequences was the arrival of 
Brutus at Athens to revive the Pompeian party 
and to recruit the senatorian army in their old 
strong quarters, the Grecian and Syrian provinces. 
Messala, Bibulus, and Horace were all regarded 
of equal worth by the fugitive conspirator, who, 
. at Rome, perhaps, would have scarcely deigned 
to return the salutation of the collector’s son. 
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But it was no time to weigh the accidents of birth 
or fortune. ‘The veterans were nearly all arrayed 
on the Cesarian side; and the extemporary le- 
gions of Brutus and Cassius demanded a prompt 
supply of Roman officers. Clive passed almost 
immediately from a merchant’s desk to the com- 
mand of a company of Sepoys; and Horace, al- 
though of no very robust frame, and altogether 
inexperienced in war, was, probably after a little 
previous drilling, appointed to the command of a 
legion, where he might apply to the columns and 
squares of Achaian and Asiatic recruits the knowl- 
edge he had recently been acquring of the prop- 
erties of curves and right lines. The untoward 
issue of his new avocation is well known; his 
military career closed at Philippi: and he ap- 
pears to have never felt it a disgrace to have fled 
from a fieid on which the commonwealth itself 
had fallen irretrievably. ‘* Liberty,’’ Dean Mil- 


/man well remarks, ‘‘ may be said to have deserted 


Horace, rather than Horace liberty; and, hap- 
pily for mankind, he felt that his calling was to 
more peaceful pursuits.”’ 

We have dwelt the longer upon the mere pre- 
ludial portion of the life of Horace because its 
events materially modified his literary character. 
These stirring scenes and early calamities colored 
his political prejudices, his ethical contemplations, 
and the entire form and texture of his imagination 
and intellect. His shrewd good sense proved to 
him, after Philippi, and probably also after a more 
intimate experience of the senatorian party itself, 
that liberty, as it was defined by Brutus, and the 
oligarchy, was indeed a dream; and that peace, 
even under the triumvirs, must be preferable to 
anarchy under the decrepit and dissolute senate. 
It was not surprising that ‘‘ Roman youth, at this 
ardent and generous period of life, breathing the 
air of Pericles, Aristotle, and Demosthenes,”’ 
should, at the moment, have thrown themselves 
into the ranks of a party whose watchword was 
** the republic ;”’ and who had so recently recon- 
secrated their principles, in the eyes of the vulgar 
at least, and even with Cicero’s vehement, al- 
though somewhat tardy approval, by a baptism of 
blood. Such an act as the assassination of Cesar 
had more than once earned for its perpetrators in 
Greece the title of saviors of their country ; and 
in the Hellenic calendar, no saints were more 
illustrious than Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Dion 
and Timoleon. But to men of sense, no less than 
to men of selfish expediency, to Horace no less 
than to Munatius Planens, it had become palpable 
that, in contending for the name of the senate, 
they were contending against the restoration of 
order and the substantial recompenses of peace. 
Of the sons of Pompeius, the only survivor was a 
reckless, brutal, and stupid youth, whom misfortune 
had made an exile and choice a pirate. Of the 
Latin and Sabine families, whose ancestors had 
given their names to years, and added kingdoms 
to the commonwealth, many were extinet, many 
were bankrupt, and the residue, which had retained 





its place and honors, was either fighting under the 
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triumviral banner, or expiating its share or its 
approval of Cesar’s murder, as suppliants at the 
Parthian court, or as fugitives in the Iberian 
sierras. Nor were Horace’s political sentiments 
alone shaken by the blank desperation of the cause 
he had espoused. His ethical doctrines were 
gradually modified by it. He came to regard 
what was possible, as the proper object of desire 
rather than the “‘ summum bonum,” to which many 
might pretend, but at which no one could arrive. 
His temper became more indulgent ; his discrim- 
ination more mature ; and he entered upon his 
new and proper career of literature a poorer indeed, 
but a sadder and a wiser man. His experience of 
the danger of extremes and the hollowness of pro- 
fessions led him, along the path of sorrow, to that 
sincerity and self-knowledge which are the charm 
of his moral writings; and disarmed, after a few 
relapses, his satire of that bitter spirit in which 
Lucilius had scourged the city, and which imparts 
to the diatribes of Juvenal at least as much offen- 
siveness as energy. 

One literary effect of Horace’s campaigns has 
been unnoticed by his biographers. It has been 
remarked by an accomplished modern critic that 
Jeremy Taylor acquired in the camp his vivid and 
numerous martial images. Horace seems to have 
turned his military experience to similar account ; 
and certainly no Roman poet, not treating of epic 
and consequently warlike themes, has so diversified 
his diction with images and metaphors derived 
from war. It may be observed also in this place 
that, for a Roman, Horace was comparatively un- 
travelled. The vast provincial empire of Rome 
qualified nearly every man, entrusted with public 
functions, for becoming a member of the ‘* Travel- 
lers’ Club.” As a body the senate travelled 
widely in the character of pretors or proconsuls ; 
as a body the equites travelled widely in that of 
farmers-general, or collectors of the revenue ; and 
as bankers, corn-factors, secretaries to embassies, 
and questors’ clerks, at least a third of the better 
educated of the commonalty were eithez settled in 
Greece, Asia, or Africa, or visited occasionally the 
provinces, from ‘‘ Meroe, Nilotic Isle,” to the 
Black Forest. But the residence of Horace at 
Athens, and his brief campaign in Macedonia, were, 
as far as we can now know, the limits of his for- 
eign excursions. From his description of his jour- 
ney to Brundisium, he regarded it as being as 
memorable an effurt, as, two centuries and a half 
ago, Ben Jonson regarded his visit to Hawthorn- 
den. It would appear, however, that during his 
university vacations Horace saw more of Greece 
than could be discerned by climbing the Acropolis 
or from the promontory of Sunium. Some of his 
descriptive epithets look too distinct and local for 
merely borrowed and conventional language. He 
probably never sallied forth on a picturesque tour, 
like the Eustaces and Hoares, or Mr. A. de Vere. 
Yet, as Mr. Milman says, ‘‘ he must have visited 
parts of Greece at some period of his life ; as he 
speaks of not having been so much struck by the 
tich plain of Larissa or the more rugged district 





of Lacedemon, as by the headlong Anio and the 
groves of Tibur.”’ 

He had left Rome an eager student; he must 
have returned in a condition and with prospects, 
than which nothing darker or more hopeless can 
be well conceived. Venusia was one of the 
eighteen cities assigned by the victorious Trium- 
virate to their soldiers; the patrimony of the ex- 
tribune was confiscated, and some new codctor was 
perhaps collecting the price of his native fields. 
‘* The world was all before him where to choose,” 
and he chose to purchase the place of clerk in 
the treasury ; but whence he obtained the means 
of purchasing, at that juncture, a patent place, 
neither scholiast nor commentator has told us. 

We are now arrived at the proper commence- 
ment of Horace’s career. He has not much more 
than reached manhood, and under most unpromis- 
ing cirecumstances—when, at once, he becomes a 
representative man. But in order to understand 
his position, we must briefly glance at the social 
and intellectual crisis of Rome at the time when 
Virgil and Varius discerned in their younger con- 
temporary a spirit congenial with their own ; and 
worthy to be cherished by Maecenas. Many of the 
broader avenues to the Roman Parnassus were 
blocked up. The heroic age of poetry had passed 
irretrievably away ; the poetry of the drama was 
neither ‘‘ native nor hospitable’ in Rome; and 
the old Etruscan ritual had never enkindled in its 
worshippers the feelings or the language of devo- 
tion. Asa lyric writer, Catullus, so far as regards 
his countrymen at least, may be said to have failed. 
His grace, sweetness, and passion were ‘ caviare 


to the general ;”’ his fame and popularity rested 


chiefly on his satiric iambics. In philosophic poe- 
try Lucretius had predccupied the ground. The 
dimensions of his poetic eloquence are the only 
correlate to the harmonious majesty of Cicero’s 
prose ; his ‘‘ Rerum Natura’ was the imaginative 
pantheon of Roman speculations. Nor, in spite 
of Horace’s later success, was lyric poetry, at the 
first, a likely venture. ‘The age was either reso- 
lutely sceptical or grossly superstitious. It 
sneered at the Olympian theology, it ridiculed the 
Etruscan augury, and it lay prostrate before the 
shrine of Isis. Jupiter Optimus Maximus was the 
deity of the state and of inscriptions ; but the 
Stoic or Epicurean magistrate had reduced him to 
a cold abstraction, and the popular heart was ab- 
sorbed in the ruder and more appalling mysteries 
of Bacchus and Cybele. Heroic poetry demands a 
people for its audience. It cannot be fostered by 
patronage ; it droops where Art is cultivated as a 
luxury. It must speak te a nation of its fore- 
fathers, or it is dumb ; it must be the link of his- 
torical generations, or it is barren. The Anglo- 
Saxon population of London or York in the age of 
the Tudors would have listened apathetically to the 
Mort d’Arthur; and the audiences which applauded 
Calderon’s Autos would not have given a maravedi 
to a reciter of the Cid. And where, in the age 
of Augustus, were the Roman people? In the 
city itself there was, and there always had been, a 
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populace, which, from the first, was not of Roman 
extraction. Mechanics and artisans from Etruria 
and Magna Grecia, physicians and schoolmasters 
from Achaia, Punic and Smyrniote pedlers, Syrian 
priests, Rhodian shopkeepers, freedmen whom 
Sulla had emancipated in gangs, clients, whom 
their patrons had settled by tens of thousands in 
the tribes ; these and such as these constituted the 
motley mass whom the orators addressed as Qui- 
rites, and whom the centurions refused to enlist. 
The four city tribes contained a rabble, with which 
it would be unjust to compare the population of 
Wapping or Spitalfields. Even if the epic and 
mythic songs had not long ago been transmuted 
into grave chronicles and mortuary panegyrics, they 
would have found no echo in this hybrid and 
pauper multitude. It was a multitude and not a 
race. They descended not from the Vestal and the 
War-God ; their ancestors had not driven forth the 
Tarquins or fought at Regillus; they were not the 
seed of the Fabii who fell beside the Cremera, or 
of the Horatii who had twice led back the Com- 
mons from the Sacred Mount. And beyond the 
walls the absence of a Roman population was even 
more conspicuous. Of the thirty Latin cities 
about nine survived in the age of Augustus. Of 
the villages and market-towns which had once 
clustered around those cities the greater part was 
covered by reservoirs of water, by woodlands where 
the Umbrian boar and the red deer harbored, or by 
pastures grazed by Colchian sheep and the short- 
legged buffalo of Narbonne. The stern, frugal, 
and strongly national plebeian race, which had so 
long maintained the Roman character for order, 
virtue, and freedom, had been drained into the 
legions, and those legions had achieved the con- 
quest of the world. It had been an expensive con- 
quest. It had exported the sinews of the common- 
wealth ; and to the Italian peninsula the return 
had been a population of slaves. In the Sabine 
valleys or among the Umbrian uplands there might 
linger isolated patches of the old Sabellian stock ; 
but in the immediate neighborhood of Rome, from 
the Liris to the feeders of the Anio, the depopula- 
tion was probably most complete. ‘‘ The ancient 
spirit was dead.’ ‘The names of Manlius and 
Coriolanus were as strange to Roman ears as the 
name of Kosciusko would be to a Russian serf. 
Both in city and country had died away the genuine 
Roman people ; and with them, doubtless, the last 
echo of national song. Nor at any period of their 
history had the Romans been a theatrical people. 
The more domestic habits of their austerer days 
had been alien to public amusements ; and when 
these were relaxed, it was into the gross license 
of the Osean farce. With the lust of conquest, 
the ovation and the triumph became the national 
spectacles. Theatrical entertainments might be 
forced upon them as a transient fashion, but were 
never very cordially welcomed. The Hecyra of 
Terence was twice rejected. Once the spectators 
hurried out of the theatre to see a boxing-match 
and some rope-dancers ; atits second performance 
a combat of gladiators was the signal for a general 
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*fexeunt.”” The late Charles Matthews witnessed 
the interruption of ‘‘ Hamlet’? at a New Orleans 
theatre by a general call of the house for a comic 
song; and a Roman pretor of Achaia insisted 
upon the suspension of Electra’s woes, and the 
immediate substitution of the wrestlers and tum- 
blers. We know, from Horace himself, that the 
Roman play-goers of the Augustan age preferred 
gorgeous melodramas, in which horses, mules, and 
interminable processions swept across the stage, to 
the acting of A®sopus or to the best tragedy of 
Accius. They might have applauded Victor 
Hugo; they would not have relished ‘‘ Macbeth” 
or even ‘* Coriolanus ;’’ and there was small in- 
ducement for a commencing poet to adopt a profes- 
sion which had scarcely given Terence bread. 
There were, however, domains in poetry which 
the Greeks had cultivated only in the later and 
less creative periods of their literature; and it 
was one of these which Horace, with the instince- 
tive felicity of genius, appropriated to himself. 
The satiric form of poetry was not, indeed, abso- 
lutely original. There was something resembling 
it in the Silli of the Greeks; and Lucilius had 
already introduced this style of writing into Rome 
with great success. Horace’s obligations to his 
predecessor it is impossible to estimate from the 
few fragments of Lucilius which have survived. 
His debt was probably in amount what Pope’s 
debt was to the satires of Donne and Hall—a loan 
of which the interest far surpassed the principal. 
Whether, indeed, we possess the poems which 
first attracted to their author the notice of Virgil 
and Varius must remain doubtful. We incline to 
think that his maturer judgment suppressed the 
firstlings of his muse, or, at least, so modified 
them in their collected form, as to leave little of 
their original texture behind. But that these 
primitie were satirical in their character, even if 
they were lyrical in their form, cannot well be 
questioned. We believe the fierce invectives on 
Canidia to be of earlier date than any of the 
Satires ; and consequently, on Bentley's theory, 
(whose arrangement of the Horatian works we 
wish Dean Milman had followed,) earlier also 
than any of the other poems now extant. Pas- 
quinade has been in all ages a genial product of 
the Italian mind. Marforio was the successor of 
Mercury. ‘The ten tables could not put it down ; 
it indifferently assailed Tiberius and Hildebrand ; 
and it was the weapon of all classes, from Nevius 
and Catullus to Cesar’s soldiers and the vine- 
pruner of Cales, and the last of the successors of 
St. Peter. The delicacy of his taste and the 
kindness of his temper, however, seem to have 
preserved Horace, even in the bitterness of adver- 
sity, from any serious or permanent abuse of his 
two-edged weapon. He was neither a table- 
buffoon, nor an angry declaimer, nor a political 
lampooner. His father had early sown in his 
mind the seeds of shrewd observation; in Eupo- 
lis, Cratinus, and Menander, he studied the models 








of grave and temperate irony ; and amid the mot- 
ley population of the Roman forum, he possessed 
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an inexhaustible store of originals and anecdotes 
for sketches, earnest or jocose. 

We have not, however, undertaken to charac- 
terize a writer whom all men admire in propor- 
tion to their capacity for appreciating him. The 
world’s favorite needs not the critic’s ballot; and 
we have to deal with Horace himself rather than 
with his writings. A few months at least must 
have been spent in the business or drudgery (in- 
visa negotia) of the treasury clerkship, before 
his verses or his conversation recommended him 
to Virgil. Common friends from Athens may 
have made them first acquainted; and already 
Virgil had surmounted his early obscurity, and, 
together with Varius and Asinius Pollio, held a 
high station among the wits of Rome. A few 
months more of probation were prohably passed 
by Horace in this illustrious company, ere his 
friends took courage to present him to Mecenas ; 
for the great patron of the learned, besides being 
ptime minister and chief of the police, was, by 
temperament, a shy man, and, from his position, a 
wary man. About this time, the second satire 
was probably circulating as a fugitive piece among 
the Hotel Rambouillets of Rome; and it is sus- 
pected of having censured or laughed at several 
members of the Cesarian party, if not even at 
Mecenas himself. Here was an unpropitious be- 
ginning both for his introducers and their new 
associate ; and the dry and rather abrupt manner 
of Mecenas, although habitual to him, may prob- 
ably have convinced a!] parties that they had made 
a wrong move, and would have to look in some 
other quarter fora patron. The treasury clerk- 
ship, for nine months longer, must find Horace in 
bread and lentils; since his verses apparently 
rather hinder than forward his preferment. Mean- 
while, however, Mecenas had begun to collect 
around him all the men, either already eminent, 
or who promised to become eminent, in arts and 
letters. Messala had attracted Tibullus, and 
Asinius Pollio was patronizing one or two poets, 
who indeed did not do him much credit ; for, like 
their patron, they were rude and intractable, and, 
what was worse, insolent to Caesar. Mecenas, 
accordingly—whether it were that he had been 
really attracted from the first, or heard from his 
literary or official scouts that the short, stout, and 
black-haired clerk was, in spite of his Pompeian 
predilections, a gentleman, and not very obstinate 
in either his philosophy or his politics—admitted 
Horace to a second interview, threw aside all his 
former reserve, and adopted him into the brilliant 
and easy circle of the Cilnian House. In the 
following year, the 717th of Rome, Horace ac- 
companied him to Brundisium, and recorded the 
events of their journey in one of the most genial 
and graceful of his satires. The errand was dip- 
lomatic ; no Jess a business than the reconciliation 
of the “‘ mighty opposites,’’ Augustus and Anto- 
nius. It was an affair in which the world at 
Jargé was concerned, since upon its issne hung 
the life and death of thousands, “‘ the fate of em- 
pires and the fall of thrones ;’’ and yet Mecenas 
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went upon it as upon a party of pleasure, envi- 
roned by the wits and poets who were by this 
time forming his ordinary society. 

The verses—we can hardly term them satirical 
—which describe the journey to Brundisium afford 
us a glimpse, not of the political conclave which 
adjusted the disputes of the triumvirs, but of a 
more pleasing scene—the mutual amity of the great 
Roman literati. Between Virgil, Plotius, Varius, 
and Horace, and between Horace and Tibullus, 
there was not merely no vulgar jealousy, no jar- 
ring rivalry, but the most frank and cordial ad- 
miration. If an epigram of Martial may be 
trusted, Virgil carried his delicac’ so far, that he 
would not trespass on the poetic provinces which 
his friends had appropriated. He would not write 
a tragedy, lest he should obscure Varius, or lyric 
poetry, lest he should eclipse Horace. The epi- 
gram of Martial is corroborated by a trait of the 
Mantuan bard recorded by Donatus. Virgil, he 
says, rejoiced in another's fame as much as in his 
own: ‘ Refert Pedianus benignum (Virgilium) 
cultoremque omnium bonorum atque eruditorum 
fuisse, et usque adeo invidie expertem, ut si quid 
erudité dictum inspiceret alterius, non minus 
gauderet ac si suum fuisset.”’ Such virtues, com- 
bined with so much genius, entitled the popular 
poet to his precedency in Dante’s Elysium, and to 
the solemn salutation which greeted his return to 
the ‘ painless fields.’’ 

Onorate |’ altissimo Poeta, 
L’ ombra sua torna, ch’ era dipartita. 

Ovid informs us that he had merely seen Virgil ; 
and that the Fates had denied him intimacy with 
the short-lived Tibullus. Virgil, indeed, either 
for the sake of his health, or to secure leisure for 
his poetic and archeological studies, seems to 
have in general preferred the quiet of Athens, of 
Naples, or of his own fields on the banks of the 
Mincio, to the courtly and literary circles of the 
capital. Tibullus, when in Rome, belonged to 
the coterie of Messala; but feeble health often 
compelled him to visit the chalybeate springs of 
Etruria, and he also accompanied his patron on 
official journeys into Asia and Greece. We un- 
derstand Ovid, however, to say that he had heard 
Horace recite the new measures which that skil- 
ful metrist (numerosus) had first transferred from 
the AZolian to the Ausonian lyre. At all events, 
Ovid's evidence confirms the testimony of Horace 
as to the general harmony of the Augustan bards. 
Sympathy with their common art banished, for at 
least two generations, all personal jealousies from 
the greater epic, lyric and elegiac poets; and 
their friendly union with one another affords an 
agreeable contrast to the braw!s at Hadrian’s lit- 
erary suppers, and to the heartburnings which, 
sixteen centuries later, Politian indulged, and 
Ariosto ridiculed and deplored. Ovid, Virgil, and 
Horace have, indeed, a kind word for nearly all 
their contemporaries. We cannot say as much 
for the poets and philosophers of the age of Louis 
XIV.; nor can we record a similar interest in 
each other's fame among the wits who clustered 
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around Halifax and Bolingbroke, in England’s 
Augustan age ; while the Johnsonian kingdom 
too often resembled the cavern of Aolus in being | 
a kingdom of storms. 

The most substantial proof of friendship which | 
Horace received from his patron was the present. 
of a small estate in the valley of Licenza, about. 
fifteen miles from Tivoli. For this gift posterity | 
as well as Horace is indebted to Mecenas. ‘‘ The 
Sabine farm’? was extrinsically as important an 
adjunct to his poetry, as his seclusion in Bucking- | 
hampshire was to Cowper’s fancy, or the august. 
masses and shadows of his native mountains to the | 
imagination of Wordsworth. Charles Lamb, when | 
he retired on his pension from the India House, | 
did not enjoy his leisure among “ the green lanes | 
of pleasant Hertfordshire’? more fervently than) 
Horace the tranquillity of his Digentian valley. | 
The poet, in his obscure dwelling at Rome, had 
turned with vain yearnings of heart from the | 
strife, and heat, and crowds of the Roman alleys 
—until Nero rebuilt the city they scarcely de-' 
served a better name—to the mountain solitudes | 
of Voltore, the sparkling Bandusian fountain, and | 
the bending meadows of the Aufidus. The Sa-| 
bine farm had the recommendation of being situ-| 
ated in a country nearly as romantic, nearer to 
Rome, and, even to a traveller so indolent as 
Horace, at no great distance from the original 
paternal acres. We conceive him too much a) 
lover of nature unadorned to have been a very 
thrifty farmer. His pastures were apparently mi 
mossy—his arable land too much overgrown with 
the wild cyclamen and the dwarf oak, to entitle | 
him to a medal from the Royal Agricultural So- | 
ciety ; and his friend Virgil, if he went to visi 





him, had doubtless the mortification to find all his 
Georgical precepts set at naught. Horace, how- | 
ever, managed to live out of his farm himself, and | 
to maintain at least eight slaves, besides letting | 
his cottages to five free coloni. But he derived | 
better things from the gift of Mecenas than a few | 
combs of millet or a few baskets of olives. He) 
reinvigorated his body and his intellectual facul- | 
ties in the pure atmosphere and Arcadian beauty 
of the Sabine hills; and his most distant excur- 
sions from the capital were to Baie or Tarentum, 
when the snows lingered too long on Mount So- 
racte. 


To the munificence of Mecenas, (says Mr. Mil- 
man, whose graceful observations we gladly bor- 
row ) we owe that peculiar charm of the Horatian 
poetry, that it represents both the town and country 
life of the Romans of that age; the country life, 
not only in the rich and luxurious villa of the 
wealthy at Tivoli or at Baia, but in the secluded 
retreat and among the simple manners of the peas- 
antry. It might seem as if the wholesome air 
which the poet breathed, during his retirement on 
the farm, reinvigorated his natural manliness of 
mind. ‘There, notwithstanding his love of conviv- 
ial enjoyment in the palace of Mecenas and other 
wealthy friends, he delighted to revert to his own 
sober and frugal mode of living. Probably ata 
— period of life he indulged himself in a villa at 

ivoli, which he loved for its mild and long spring ; 


_ Excursion. 





and all the later years of his life were passed be- 
tween these two country residences and Rome. 

Of the Roman poets three have eminently suc- 
ceeded in depicting natural scenery and rural life. 
In Lueretius we have the earnest gloom of Salva- 
tor’s landscapes ; in Virgil the tenderness and 
fidelity of Poussin; and in Horace the luminous 
grace and artful combinations of Claude. Per- 
_haps no two poets ever viewed nature under more 
_ opposite aspects, or with less similar idiosynera- 
sies than Horace and Wordsworth. Yet Words- 
worth was an assiduous student of the Roman 
lyrist ; and since the poetry of artificial life was 
probably not the link of attraction, we may infer 
that Horace’s veracity as a painter of nature was 
the charm which bound to him the author of the 
It is agreeable to extract the follow- 
ing passage from Mr. Dennis’ letter ‘‘ De Villa 
Horatii.’’ It reads like a patent of imaginative 
nobility. ‘* Few, very few, of the travellers who 


| Visit the Eternal City extend their wanderings as 
| far as Licenza ; and of those few the greater part 


are English. In fact, it is commonly ‘believed by 
the peasantry, that Horace was our countryman, 
for they cannot conceive of any other source of 
interest in one so long dead and unsainted, than 
that of copatriotism or consanguinity.” 

For the dates of Horace’s several publications 


/we must refer to Dean Milman’s life of the au- 


thor. The subject, notwithstanding the canons 
| of Bentley, and the industry of subsequent scholars, 
including the labors of that devoted Horatian stu- 


| dent, Prebendary Tate, is still litigated. We 


believe that the fashion of modern books, their 
completeness and their number, have misled 
nearly all who have undertaken to settle the Hora- 
tian Fasti. The order which Bentley suggested 
and Mr. Tate adopted in his edition of the poet, 

is doubtless the true one, as regards the collected 
works. But it by no means necessarily follows 
that the arrangement of the volumes was also in 
all eases the order of publication of the several 
_poems. Horace, in those pieces at least which do 
not betray by internal evidence their proper date, 
might easily circulate at one and the same time 
among the literary coteries of Rome a satirical 
poem, a lyrical poem, and a familiar letter of com- 
pliment or invitation. When as many of such 
pieces as would form a volume had been received 
with approbation by Cesar, Messala, or Mecenas, 
they would be collected and arranged under proper 
heads for an editio princeps of the whole. To sup- 
pose that all the Satires were written before he 
composed a single ode, or that every epistle must 
be subsequent to every epode, is as unreasonable 
as to suppose that all Cowper's humorous pieces 
were written in one-year, and all his serious pieces 
in another, or that Southey’s ballads and epics 
were composed at different periods of his life. 
Before, however, we proceed to the consideration 
of Horace as a lyrical poet, we must extract the 
following remark of Bentley’s as modified by Dean 
Milman. We cite it, because it contains all the 
wonted sagacity of the great Aristarchus, and 
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much more feeling than he usually exhibits in his 
comments on men and books. 


The book of Epodes may be considered in one 
sense the transition from satire to lyric poetry. 
Though not collected or completed till the present 
period of the poet's life, this book appears to con- 
tain some of the earliest compositions of Horace. 
In his sweet youth, his strong passion drove him 
to express himself in the sharp Iambic verse. Bent- 
ley’s observation, which all could wish to be true, 
is perhaps more so than would appear from his own 
theory ; that, as it proceeds, the stream of Horatian 
poetry flows not only with greater elegance, but with 
greater purity. ‘The moral character of the poet 


-rises in dignity and decency; he has cast off the 


coarseness and indelicacy which defile some of his 
earliest pieces ; in his Odes he sings to maidens and 
to youths. The two or three of the Epodes which 
offend in this manner, I scruple not to assign to the 
first year after the return of the poet to Rome. 
But not merely has he risen above, and refined 
himself from, the grosser licentiousness, but his 
bitter and truculent invective has gradually softened 
into more playful satire. 


Two books of Satires and one of Epodes, cir- 
culated and published, had invested Horace with 
something of the importance of a veteran author, 
and extended his reputation, whether as an object 
of dread or admiration, among all the literary 
circles of the capital. He now numbered Augus- 
tus among his patrons, and his republican predilec- 
tions were mitigated, if not eradicated, by the 
tranquillity and decorum of the Cesarian court. 
Veteran captains at the head of numerous and dis- 
ciplined armies had yielded to the valor of Agrippa 
or the policy of Augustus ; and the last formidable 
rival of Rome had admitted within its granite 
quays and into its empty palaces the eagles of a 
conqueror as irresistible, if not as heroic, as its 
founder, Alexander. It was no dishonor for an Epi- 
curean poet to bow to the decrees of fate, and to 
accept the tendered friendship of the master of the 
world. Nor was Augustus a man whose favor 
could be justly slighted. To bigots of the senato- 
rian party he might still appear to be the false and 
ensanguined triumvir; but by the provinces, by 
commerce, by all men whose avocations were 
peaceful, by all who preferred order and refinement 
to the fierce uncertainties of civil war, Augustus 
was at this time regarded, in the light in which he 
is described by Horace, as the tutelary guardian 
of peace, civilization and progress. So considered, 
it mattered little whether Cesar’s patronage of 
learning and the arts were portions of a scheme 
for the consolidation of despotism. Whether his 
conduct in this respect were sincere or only artful, 
the results to society at large were the same. In 
peace alone could his illustrious uncle’s plans be 
matured. Only by a vigilant suppression of the 
anarchical principles of the Pompeian faction could 
Italy recover from a century of revolution, or the 
exhausted provinces recruit their strength—wasted 
as they had been under double spoliation at the 
hands of both Cesar’s murderers and the equally 
cruel and prodigal Antonius. 
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the western provincials have seemed as momen- 
tous as the issue of the strife in oriental theology 
between Orosmanes and Ahriman. On the one 
horn of conflict were license and barbarism, on the 
other were law and civilization. Had the Libar- 
nian galleys fled at Actium, Asia would have pre- 
cipitated upon Europe hordes of ruffians and slaves 
as fierce and insatiable as the first crusaders, or as 
the motley myriads who followed Atila. The 
victory in the Ambracian bay delivered the world 
from an inexorable woe; and, with pardonable 
adulation, the grateful Romans transferred to their 
deliverer the attributes of Apollo, the destroyer of 
Typhon. 

The functions of a lyric poet in the Augustan 
age were greatly circumscribed. He was born 
out of due season. Poetry and the plastic arts, 
although not bound by “laws that alter not,’’ 
require certain conditions of society for their full 
and spontaneous development. The polar forces 
of lyrical poetry are devotion and love. The 
temperament of Pindar and Santa Theresa, or the 
temperament of Petrarch and Sappho, is a neces- 
sary element for its highest excellence. But the 
religion of the Romans was formalism ; and the 
love of the Romans was sensual. ‘The Etruscan 
ritual inspired no devout aspirations; and the 
Lesbia of Catullus, the Delia of Tibullus, the 
Cynthia of Propertius, and Ovid’s Corinna, one 
and all, seem to have been as il]-calculated to ex- 
cite a sublime or mystic passion as Lucy Carlisle 
or Nell Gwynne. It is remarkable that of all the 
poets of his time Horace alone had no individual 
mistress ; for, his Lalages and Lydias, his Gly- 
ceras and Chloes we believe to have been as au- 
thentic personages as ‘‘ Henry Pimpernel and old 
John Napps of Greece.’’ His amours are as 
numerous as those of Cowley, and as fabulous. 
The very names of his mistresses betray their 
origin. They were not natives of the Vicus Tus- 
cus, of the Palatine or the Suburra, but damsels 
who had been serenaded centuries before in the 
streets of Mytilene and Athens. ‘That Horace 
was at one time of his life a lover may be taken 
for granted ; and we suspect Canidia to have been 
the object of his passion, and that she jilted him. 
That he indulged in transient amours with some 
dark-browed Syrian freed-woman, or the plumper 
damsels of his Sabine hills, we can also readily 
imagine. In his boast, militavi non sine glorid, 
he treats with equal levity the campaigns in which 
he conquered, and the campaign from which he ran 
away. But as his love of ease and his years in- 
creased, he probably bade adieu to a disturbing 
passion so much at variance with his Epicurean 
character. A single elegy of Tibullus contains 
more real passion thar all the erotic compositions 
of Horace. 

In his Odes, therefore, we must not seek for 
the highest form of lyric poetry. They glow 
with neither earthly passion nor religious enthusi- 
asm. But if we view them as occasional pieces 


The issue of the inspired by friendship, by moral sentiment, by 


contest between Rome and Alexandria must to genial courtesy, by picturesque taste, or by a 
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grateful sense of favors received, we must admit 
Horace to have been as consummate an artist in 
his proper department as Stesichorus or Alczus. 
“Their ease, spirit, perspicuity, and harmony 
compensate, as far as may be, for the want of 
the nobler characteristics of daring conception, 
vehemence, sublimity and passion.”’ So says 
Dean Milman, and all the world agrees. The 
martial odes of the fourth book have always ap- 
peared to us the noblest samples of Horatian art. 
War, on the scale at least of the Roman wars, 
had been unknown to the creative age of Greece. 
The elegies of Tyrteeus were addressed to a hand- 
ful of men; the battles before Ilion and Thebes 
were combats of paladins for a suit of armor, a 
prince’s ransom, or a beautiful slave. But. the 
Roman wars were recompensed by cities and king- | 
doms, by long processions of captives, by wagons 
laden with plate, the work of Mentor and Myron, 
by mules laden with gold, the spoil of Achaian 
and Iberian fanes, by fierce extremes of despair 
and triumph, by long avenues of applauding citi- 
zens, by the alalagmas of the scarred and sunburnt 
veterans, by the contrast between the chieftain 
borne to the dungeon and the chieftain ascending 
the steps of the capitol. Here was a virgin vein 
of lyrical poetry; and here the native spirit of | 
the poet flashes forth with all the ardor of the 
most warlike Roman. The fourth book of Odes | 
and the Secular Hymn were written at the ex- | 
press desire of the emperor. Its heroes are his | 
step-sons, Tiberius and Drusus, and the theme was 
worthy of the monarch who suggested, and of the 
poet who adopted it. 

We have already intimated that the Satires of 
Horace served the untheatrical Romans as elegant, 
although not vigorous, transcripts of the Attic 
comedy. The applause, often denied to the plays 
of ‘Terence at their representation, had been 
warmly accorded them by a select audience at 
Seivio’s Liternan villa. This warning was not 








epistolary verses. It is perhaps the boldest and 
most inventive step in all Roman literature. It 
was a step into a region where he had no precur- 
sor, and in which, in spite of the felicitous imita- 
tions of Boileau, Swift, Pope, and Mr. Rogers, 
he has hitherto found no equal. Yet, while we 
feel and acknowledge the charm of these inimi- 
table compositions, it is singularly difficult to 
define in what consists their attraction. They 
are not critical or philosophical epistles; yet 
critics, from the hour when Mecenas and Augus- 
tus cut the silken cord which bound the tablets, 
have borrowed from them their zsthetical canons, 
and philosophers their most popular generalities. 
They are not mere letters of the man of the world ; 
yet men of the world have in all times emulated 
their ease and adopted their maxims. ‘Their ex- 


'cellence consists in the perfect fusion and equi- 


librium of all the intellectual elements of their 
texture. They have all the grace of the most 
animated and refined conversation. They are the 
** Spectator’’ of the Roman supper-tables. A line 
or two from Horace is the only classical quotation 
ever heard, or permitted to be heard, in what is 
called ‘* good company.”’ Shrewd sense is re- 
lieved by seasonable anecdote ; a general rule of 
life by its pertinent application ; ‘* the wisdom of 
age’’ and “ the sallies of youth’’ are reconciled ; 
and the individual interest is extended and ele- 
vated by its connexion with the immediate man- 
ners of the time, and with the universal instincts 
of polite society in all ages. ‘* The Letters of 
Horace,’’ Dean Milman remarks, ‘‘ possess every 
merit of the Satires in a higher degree, with a 
more exquisite urbanity, and a more calm and 
commanding good sense. In their somewhat more 
elevated tone, they stand, as it were, in the mid- 
way, between the Odes and Satires.’’ As minia- 
ture-painters of the humors and foibles of man- 
kind, Addison, Fontaine, and Charles Lamb, alone 
approach the curious felicity of Horace. In each 


lost on Horace; who, while he refused to recite lof these “delicate limners”’ the outline drawn by 
his compositiors in the forum or at the baths, en-| keen observation is softened by a catholic good 
tertaineu the guests of Mecenas with his shrewd humor. The offences tried in their courts are 
and delicate sketches of Roman life. The Satires, venial; the judge is lenient; the culprit is dis- 
meantime, no less than the Odes, were in some | missed with a slight reprimand; and the specta- 
degree the copies of a more complete and racy | tors disperse, divided in their minds between pity 


original; not so the Epistles. These were not) 
only the work of the mature man, but one which 
may be said to have originated with their author. | 
Of the very few Greek letters, which are not for- 
geries, none display any of the charms of episto- 
lary correspondence. Letter-writing was in fact 
a Roman accomplishment. The grave statesmen, 
the eager politicians, and the professional iheto- 
ricians who corresponded with Cicero, drop, in 
their letters, the formal dignity of the senate- 
house and the forum; and Cicero himself, ad- 
dressing Atticus or Tiro, lays aside his consular 
pomp and irritable vanity, and attains the ‘‘ digni- 
fied ease’’ which he never realized in life. There 
was, however, more than one step between the 
relaxation of prose and the earnest, playful, and 
familiar moods which Horace embodied in his 





and laughter. 

Old age was not accorded to Horace ; but no 
man enjoyed a more serene noon of life, or, to 
adopt his own metaphor, departed from its ban- 
quet, making way for younger folk, with greater 
cheerfulness. Ilis trials had come upon him at 
the period of buoyant and hopeful youth. He had 
surmounted them by honorable industry and the 
successful exercise of popular and delightful tal- 
ents. His consolations also arrived in due sea- 
son—friends, reputation, independence, the inti- 
macy of Mecenas and the favor of Augustus. 
He was beloved by those who might have been 
his rivals; he was courted by those who could 
command. ‘The freedman’s son was solicited to 
be an emperor’s secretary, and the historian of 
the ‘*Town and Country Mouse” could refuse 
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such preferment without giving offence. He was 
the associate of tlie descendant of the priest-kings 
of Arretium, upon the honorable terms of continu- 
ing to be his own master. Never was position 
more favorable than that of Horace for the devel- 
opment of the genius he possessed. He was 
familiar with the noblest aspects of Roman society, 
in virtue of his intimacy with the source of power 
and patronage. He was familiar also with the 
humbler elements of Roman life, in virtue of his 
early fortunes and Jibertine descent. His means, 
with the exception of a brief interval of adversity, 
were equal to his wishes; and his education sur- 
passed his means. He enjoyed enough of the 
busy society of the capital to give a zest to the 
purer pleasures of country retirement. When 
weary of the sumptuous hospitality of Mecenas, 
he left the palace on the Esquiline hill for his 
cottage villa near Tivoli, and reposed amid the 
deep shadows of the Apennines, beside ‘‘ the dash- 
ing and headlong Anio.”’ Hither followed him 
his distinguished friends from Rome. Tibullus 
with a new elegy to Delia, Varius with lofty hex- 
ameters in praise of Cesar’s acts, or Virgil fresh 
from the composition of some pastoral scene or 
rural sketch of Aristeus and the old Coryeian’ 
bee-keeper. The cask of Falernian was broached ; | 
the garlands of ivy and cyclamen were twined; 
his honest friend Ofellus, “‘ the farmer Flambo- 
rough’’ of his Sabine vicinage, was sent for; the 
Lares or Arcadian Pan were duly propitiated by 
libations, and grave or mirthful colloquy was 
protracted, under the broad umbrage of some fa- 
vorite pine tree, until the ** loosened yokes of the 
oxen warned”’ the revellers of the coming night. 
And should he desire more complete retirement 
“from the din and smoke and prodigality of 
Rome,”’ he might visit his Sabine farm, inspect 
the labors of his faithful steward, survey his agri- 
cultural improvements, and wander among scenes 
which would remind him of those in which he 
had spent his childhood. There is no reason to 
reproach Horace with either insincerity or ser- 
vility in his praises of Mecenas and Augustus. 
They had given him more than life—for they 
afforded him the*means of moderate and inno- 
cent happmess. In his youth he had witnessed 
under many aspects the waste and ruin of war. 
In the camp of Brutus he had associated with the 
hot and heady youth (sminaces) who had set all 
upon a cast, that they might regain their patrician 
parks and fish ponds, or revel amid the groans of 
plundered provinces. In his declining age he 
could not but contrast its happy repose with the 
perils and vicissitudes of his early manhood. That 
he should be grateful to the restorers of peace, 
and subside into philosophic contentment with. the 
existing order of things, was surely in character 
with his sociable and reasonable nature. His 
buckler had been well lost; his flight from Phil- 
ippi had been propitious; his adverse and his 
prosperous fortunes had alike disciplined his mind, 


the calm of his own secure and contemplative Ju- 
piter. 

But we must now pass on to a more turbulent 
and tragic aspect of poetic life. In the second 
part of Faust, the wand of Mephistopheles waves 
over the palace of Menelaus ; and the Atreid halls, 
the choral and sacrificial trains, and Helen and 
her captive hand-maidens, dislimn into the billowy 
mists that descend upon the valley of the Eurotas. 
In the next act of the mystic drama, the Cyclo- 
pean palace, the captives and the choir, the vic- 
tims and the priest, and all accompaniments of the 
old ethnic life, have vanished, and Helen alone 
survives, beloved by a Gothic paladin, and sur- 
rounded with the pomp of feudal chivalry. The 
spirit of beauty survives the dismemberment of 
empires ; and Art, having accomplished its ethnic 
cycle, informs the fresh and lusty youth of medie- 
val Christendom. The apologue of the poet, if 
such be its interpretation, was realized in the his- 
tory of Italy. Rome had fallen with not less dis- 
may and perplexity of nations than the Babylon 
of apocalyptic vision. ‘There was a new earth, 
and tribes unknown to the Cwesars inhabited it. 
A carpet of desolation was spread over the fairest 
provinces of the empire. The sacred fire of Vesta 
was quenched forever ; the augurs could ‘* no more 
divine ;*’ the pontiff and the silent virgin no longer 
ascended the stairs of the Capitol ; the seventh of 
the Etruscan years had passed away; the city of 
Quirinus was governed by an unwarlike priest, 
and professed obedience toa German Cesar. Of 
the seven hills of Rome five were as solitary as 
when the Arcadian Evander, according to the 
legend, raised the shrine of Hereules on Mount 
Palatine. And around the walls of Rome, from 
the lake of Bolseno to the Liris, stretched wide 
and monotonous wastes of heath and wood-land, 
so that he who approached the capital from Na- 
ples or from Siena, seemed to himself to be enter- 
ing a city of the dead. But in the 16th century 
of the Christian era, beyond the boundaries of the 
Papal States. the northern and southern provinces 
of the Italian peninsula were thickly set with fair 
and flourishing cities. Somewhat of their origi- 
nal lustre had indeed passed away; for already, 
like the Rome of Augustus, the Italian republics 
had exchanged their turbulent freedom for a bril- 
liant, and, in some cases, a rigid despotism. Ven- 
ice, Genoa, and Florence, however, still retained 
much of the vigor and alacrity of liberty, and sur- 
passed all the capitals of transalpine Europe in 
the extent of their commerce, in refinement of 
manners, and in the cultivation of learning and 
the arts. The lonely majesty of Rome had been 
more imposing; but the vitality of the Italian 
communities penetrated deeper, and was impreg- 
nated with principles more generally conducive to 
the progress of mankind. It might have seemed 
as if the twenty-four cities of Etruria had revived 
again, and Magna Grecia had risen from the dust 
and ashes of decay and invasion. The Helen of 





and the Epicurean poet had attained a portion of 
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Géthe’s symbol, had bequeathed her single cestus 
to a group of younger and more blooming nymphs. 

Of the cities which inherited her rich bequest, 
none, in the sixteenth century, was more flourish- 
ing than Ferrara. The princes of Este, who held 
by right or by usurpation the helm of government, 
were derived by genealogists from the Trojan 
Atys or Astyanax—from which of the two they 
are not agreed—and probably descended, in reality, 
from a Lombard margrave who, under the Car- 
lovingian sovereigns, governed the northern prov- 
inces of Italy. A succession of fortunate mar- 
riages aggrandized the progeny of Astyanax as 
well as the family of Rudolph of Hapsburg ; and 
a series of skilful intrigues had combined with 
their noble and royal alliances to render the Fer- 
rarese princes conspicuous among the ducal sover- 
eigns of the peninsula. At that period, no Italian 
city, except Florence, could compete with Ferrara 
in wealth, splendor, or luxury ; and the lords of 
Este had always affected to court the friendship 
of men of learning and genius. Their patronage, 
indeed, was not always judicious or even liberal. 
They at times mistook a Mevius for a Maro. 
The salaries they gave and the homage they 
exacted were ofien in an inverse ratio to each 
other ; and in his poor wardenship of Graffagnana, 
even the good-humored Ariosto murmured at the 
scanty guerdon afforded him by the first Alphonso. 
Poets and artists, nevertheless, flocked to the pro- 
vincial capital ; and, if they were generally disap- 
peinted, the court itself was brilliant; and an 
eager, although not always a generous, rivalry 
among the dependent wits rendered the intellectual 
harvest unusually prolific. 

It was towards the close of autumn, in the year 
1565, that Torquato Tasso arrived at the court of 
Ferrara. We mark this epoch as the crisis of his 
fortunes ; but, before rushing at once into the midst 
of his dramatic story we must briefly glance at 
his previous career. Bernardo Tasso, his father, 
who is still remembered because his son is still 
illustrious, was himself one of the most conspicu- 
ous and unfortunate persons of his age. He was 
a politician unlucky in the choice of his party, a 
client unlucky in the choice of his patrons, and a 


poet unlucky in the choice of a theme. Accord- | 


ingly, his patrimony was confiscated, he died in 
exile, his wife was widowed by separation from 
him long ere death released her from sorrow, and 
when his epic, ‘* Amadigi,’’ the labor of a life, was 
published, it fell almost still-born from the press. 
He was, however, a man of a sanguine and gener- 
ous temper ; and he continued to write verses to 
his dying day. His patrons wearied of him, yet 
he persisted in soliciting their favors; his son’s 
** Rinaldo’ eclipsed the paternal ‘‘ Amadigi ;”’ 
and the good Bernardo expired in the faith that 
the house of Tasso had produced two immortal 
poets. 

Could the sanguine Bernardo have, for a mo- 
ment, lifted the veil from Torquato’s destiny, he 
might indeed have exulted in his son’s posthumous 
renown; but he must have recoiled from the 





dreary prospect of his earthly pilgrimage. Poets, 
as a class, have had their full share of the original 
malediction. ‘* Toil, envy, want, the patron and 
the jail,’’ fill up their category of griefs. Of the 
‘* importuna é grave salma’’ of life, Tasso endured 
more than even a poet’s portion ; and the burden was, 
in his case, aggravated by an irritable organization 
and by sensibilities unusually morbid. ‘The woes 
of his contemporary Spenser fell upon the great 
Elizabethan allegorist with the evening shadows 
of life ; the agony of Chatterton was brief; the 
madness of Collins and Cowper admitted of physi- 
cal or domestic alleviations ; the ‘* pard-like spirit” 
of Shelley consoled itself with dreams of human 
perfectibility ; the blindness of Milton was cheered 
by the thought that ‘‘ all Europe rang from side to 
side’’ with the burning words of his defence of 
the people of England; and Duante’s exile was 
lightened by the assurance that the dooms of his 
** sacred poem’’ would be ratified by generations 
which knew neither Guelf nor Ghibeline. But 
Tasso was the dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
His father’s restoration to home and honor was the 
subject of perpetual hope and perpetual disappoint- 
ment. For twelve years, like the orphan whom 
Homer, in some of his most touching verses, de- 
scribes as the prey and mockery of unjust kinsmen 
and corrupt judges, his patrimony was invaded by 
litigants or withheld by the Neapolitan government. 
From his twelfth year to his nineteenth he shared 
the restless exile of Bernardo; and from his 
twentieth year to his death he experienced, with 
few intermissions, the coldness of friends, the bit- 
terness of foes, the jealousy of rivals, and the ca- 
price of princes. During his agitated life his only 
havens of rest were, his early childhood, and his 
death-bed. All the interim was like Christian’s 
passage through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death in Bunyan’s vision. Without were fight- 
ings, within were fears. On the one hand were 
penury and exile, and frequent partings from those 
he loved; on the other were jealousies and ter- 
rors, the lazar-house and the madhouse. In~the 
reckoning of the calendar, he died at the age of 
fifty-one ; but his infelicities might have filled a 
Platonic year, for they comprised all griefs which 

On the purest spirit prey, 

As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 

With eneworable pains, but mere intense. 

It is unnecessary for us, even if our limits would 
permit our doing so, to describe minutely the 
events of Tasso’s life. For the English reader, 
beside Mr. R. Milman’s interesting volumes, there 
is a biography of the poet, in two 4to. volumes, by 
Dr. Black ; while the sketches by Muratori, Tirabos- 
chi, Ginguéné, and Sismondi, leave the student of 
Italian literature little to desire. The sentiments 
and opinions of Tasso himself can only be gathered 
from his numerous critical and epistolary writings, 
and from the study of his lyrical poems ; which, 
far more than his better-known ‘‘ Gierusalemme’’ 
and ‘‘Aminta,”’ reveal the strength and the weak- 
nesses of his character. The common sources of 
the general biographies, are, the work of Manso, 





Marquis della Villa, and that of the Abate Serassi. 
The friendship and the hexameters of Milton 
have rendered the name of Manso at once familiar 
and ‘* musical to English ears.’? He was the 
contemporary and most generous friend of the 
much suffering poet. Serassi was a philologer 
and biographer of the last century, and in some 
respects better qualified than the noble marquis for 
the office they undertook ; since he was intimately 
acquainted with Tasso’s works and with every 
record of his career. Yet the two biographers do 
not merely differ materially from one another ; 

each has disqualifications peculiarly his own, which 
prevent him from being a complete chronicler. 
Manso would seem to have derived most of his in- 
z formation from Tasso himself; but at a time when 
the poet’s mind, and perhaps his memory also, had 
 } been unhinged and impaired by his overwhelming 
: § calamities. Manso did not write, at least he did 
not publish, his record until some years after the 
poet’s decease; and his memoir is accordingly 
rather a series of recollections than a regular biog- 
raphy. Serassi far surpasses Manso in the abun- 
. dance and accuracy of his materials. But Gurth 
| was not more the bounden-thrall of the Saxon 
; Cedric, than the Abate was, in his prejudices at 
i least, the servant of the house of Este. He con- 
tradicts Manso with or without reason; ‘‘ gainsay- 
ing,’’ says Ginguéné, “‘ and not refuting facts 
which could neither have been forged by Tasso, 
nor imagined by Manso.’’ The particular induce- 
ments to Serassi’s partiality are obvious. His 
work is dedicated to Maria Beatrice of Este, the 
wife of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria; and in 
whatever relates to the conduct of her ancestor, 
‘a Alphonso, or to the honor of the house of Este, 
= the courtly biographer prefers ‘‘ Plato to truth.’ 
+ Professor Rosini suspects the Abate, and not with- 
i out reason, of neglecting or suppressing all docu- 
ments or allusions in the least degree unfavorable to 
the princes of Ferrara. Dr. Black, on the other 
Ee i hand, has far too ofien taken Serassi’s view ; so 
that Mr. R. Milman, in vindicating Tasso, has dis- 
charged a pious office, for which all lovers of 
worth aud’ genius will feel themselves his debt- 
ors. 

Cities have contended for the honor of having 
given Torquato Tasso to the world. It was not, 
indeed, a controversy for the honor of his birth, 
since the claims of Sorrento are beyond dispute. 
a ° But it was a controversy for the distinction of 
having contributed the most to the formation of his 
genius—and so far it was a nobler strife than that 
of the candidates for the birth-place of Homer. 
Sorrento was a cradle befitting the future poet of 
the gardens of Armida. ‘It is so pleasant and 
delightful,’’ says Bernardo Tasso, *‘ that the poets 
feigned it to be the dwelling of the sirens.” They 
still show the chamber in which Torquato was 
born. But envy, which is of all countries, has 
affirmed not only that the cottage at Stratford- 
upon-Avon was never Shakspeare’s property, but 
i 4 also that Tasso’s birth-chamber has long since 














* been at the bottom of the Mediterranean. Like | 
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Horace’s, his childhood was distinguished by signs 
and wonders. The peasants of Bante and Ache- 
rontia pointed out to strangers “‘ the marvellous 
boy whom wood-pigeons had covered with 
leaves, and the black viper and prowling bear had 
left unharmed. Ere six months passed over the 
infant Tasso, he began,’’ says Manso, “‘ not merely 
to move his tongue, but to speak clearly and 
fluently’’—a prodigy the more memorable, since 
in after-years he suffered from an impediment in 
his speech. He would have gratified all the 
wishes of old Cornelius Scriblerus, if what this 
biographer further relates be true, that “in his 
babyhood he was never seen to smile, as other 
children do, and seldom even to cry.”’ The 
legend which his friend so unsuspiciously adopts, 
indicates. the impression made by him in his riper 
years. He was doubtless agrave man. His was 
the earnest expression which looks out of Titian’s 
portraits, and which is stamped on the brow of so 
many of our native poets. The scenes of his 
education were as various as might be expected 
in an exile’sson. He received the first rudiments 
of instruction at Naples. His boyhood wus dis- 
ciplined in Rome. Bologna and Padua accom- 
plished the scholar, and Ferrara the courtier. 
His progress in learning was extraordinary ; his 
ardor and diligence almost incredible. He would 
often rise to study in the depth of the night; and 
he never Jet the day surprise him in bed. The 
good Jesuits of Naples marvelled at their apt and 
towardly pupil; Maurizio Cataneo, ** the first 
master in all Italy,’’ was equally charmed with his 
proficiency, and when at the age of seventeen 
years he was entered at the university of Padua, 
the eyes of the learned were already turned upon 
him. 

The fathers of poets seem one and all to have 
resolved that their sons should be lawyers ; and 
Ovid, Boecaccio, Petrarch and Ariosto, had all 
alike ‘‘ penned stanzas’? when as dutiful sons 
they should have been *‘ engrossing.” The sires 
of these distinguished writers might have pleaded 
an excuse for their mistake, which, however, 
would not avail the poetic Bernardo. They had 
never lisped in numbers, whereas the elder ‘Tasso 
had been a rhymer all his life, and might have 
been supposed capable of entering into his son’s 
prejudices against Trebonian and Cujacius. The 
legal studies of Torquato were neither more nor 
less successful than had been those of Ovid or 
Petrarch. He bewailed in smooth couplets his 
evil destiny; he groaned, after the approved 
fashion, over glosses ‘‘de aqua areenda”’ and 
** de stillicidio ;’’ but, after all, says his recent 
biographer, ‘‘he had no very great reason to 
complain so piteously, for he had passed a year at 
Padua in supposed attendance on the law lectures. 
of the professors, and at the end of that period 
had produced—an epic poem !"’ 

Of the student-life of Athens, when Bibulus 
and Horace were learning the properties of curves 
and angles, we can only form a wide conjecture. 
Two centuries later, indeed, we know that the 
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Athenian professors and undergraduates banded 
themselves in class-rooms and nations, and that 
occasionally the military were called in from 
Corinth to keep the peace. The lecturers and 
students of Padua in the sixteenth century pre- 
sented a very similar spectacle. That city was, 
at the time of Tasso’s matriculation, the most 
brilliant and perhaps the most turbulent of Italian 
universities. In medicine it had always been 
preéminent ; and in all studies, except theology, 
it had outstripped Bologna. Guido Pancirola was 
lecturing on civil law ; Sigonio and Robortello on 
classical literature and grammar ; Danese Cataneo 
and Cesare Pavese on poetry and polite letters. 
But these professors were for the most part angry 
and jealous rivals, and were surrounded by eager 
and combative disciples. The streets and taverns 
rang with ‘barbara’ and “ baralipton ;’’ and 
Aristotle and Aquinas were often driven from the 
field by club and dagger. 

Tasso entered the university with a high repu- 
tation for chivalrous as well as scholastic accom- 
plishments. Maurizio Cataneo was equally a 
master of arts and of his rapier; and, together 
with grammar and philosophy, he had taught his 
pupil to ride and fence. ‘Tasso was then only 
seventeen years old; but his lofty stature, his 
grave demeanor, his early troubles, and his un- 
usual learning, made him appear considerably 
older. ‘The publication of his ‘* Rinaldo’’ greatly 
extended his renown. It is little read now ; and 
but for the ‘‘ Gierusalemme ”’ would be forgotten ; 
yet it is a wonderful composition for a youth of 
eighteen. The earlier, as well as the later epic 
of Tasso, displays the preponderance of the crit- 
ical over the imaginative faculties. His judg- 
ment and sensibilities transcended his conceptive 
powers. He has written a better poem than 
Ariosto, but he was far inferior as a poet. Noth- 
ing can well be less epic than the ‘ Gierusa- 
lemme ’’—except the Afneid. No narrative poem, 
on the other hand, if we except the earliest and 
noblest of the class, the Homeric Epos, is so 
skilfully connected, or so little tedious, as a 
whole, as the Jerusalem Delivered. But we are 
sliding into criticism, instead of tracing the course 
of Tasso’s fortunes. 

His name, his accomplishments, and his poem, 
procured for him many friendships at Padua, 
which served to spread his reputation at the time, 
and were useful to him in his subsequent calami- 
ties. His most distinguished associates were the 
future cardinals, Annibale di Capua and Scipione 
Gonzaga. ‘Tasso’s university career was, how- 
ever, as unsettled as his school-days had been, 
and as his dependence at court was destined to 
become. At the commencement of his second 
year’s residence at Padua, a professional squabble 





ing jealousy of one another. Mutual recrimina- 
tions and accusations had long flown to and fro 
between them. No sooner did either commence 
lecturing on any subject than the other imme- 
diately started a rival course. Sigonio having 
begun to expound Aristotle’s ‘ Poeties,’’ with 
great elegance and eloquence, Robortello opened 
his antagonist school, but not with equal success. 
** Inde Irew’’—for the latter, being a fiery and vio- 
lent man, took every opportunity of insulting 
Ligonio, who was of a meeker and more patient 
disposition. Their respective disciples partici- 
pated in their master’s jealousies, exasperated their 
mutual indignation, and joined in the taunts and 
reproaches which they hurled at one another, even 
in public. One day, meeting in the street, they 
came to blows, and in the tumult Sigonio was 
gashed in the face with a poniard, and otherwise 
maltreated. Fearful of worse injury and desirous 
of peace, he migrated to Bologna, and Pendasio, 
another famous lecturer, and other parties with 
him. 

Piso Donato Cesi, Bishop of Narni, had been 
appointed governor of Bologna by Pope Pius IV. 
He had rebuilt the collegiate schools and halls, 
and was inviting the learned, as well Ultra-montan 
as Italian, to repair to the city and revive the 
glories of the university. Among the scholars 
so invited was the youthful Tasso, and the Bishop 
of Narni’s letter seems to have nearly synchro- 
nized with the Sigonian “‘row.’’ The compli- 
ment thus paid him, and the wrongs and migra- 
tion of a respected tutor, determined him to quit 
Padua. 

He did not rémain long at Bologna. But his 
residence there was marked by two events in his 
literary life, the one characteristic of his early 
proficiency and renown; the other, an event of 
permanent interest to the world. Although only 
nineteen years of age at the time of his migra- 
tion, Tasso was appointed a public lecturer at 
Bologna ; and his ‘* Dialogues on Hervic Poetry,”’ 
as we now read them, are the expansion of his 
course of lectures on the same theme. At Bo- 
logna also he began and completed the first three 
cantos of his ‘‘Gierusalemme.”?’ The fame of 
his poem was almost coeval with its conception. 
Bolognetti, when he saw this beginning, and 
heard the whole plan from the lips of the young 
author, is said to have exclaimed in the words of 
Propertius, 


Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii, 
Nescio-quid miajus nascitur Iliade. 


‘* Tt is marvellous,’’ observes Serassi, as cited 
by Mr. R. Milman, ‘ that among the hundred and 
sixteen stanzas, of which this commencement con- 
sists, many of the most beautiful in that portion 
of his poem are to be found, although his later 
and more finished taste made him change the 
greater part of the sketch, and exceedingly im- 


caused him to migrate to Bologna. The follow-| prove the order of the story, the sublimity of the 


ing extract from Mr. R. Milman’s pages will 
illustrate a ‘‘ gown-row’’ of the Italians in 
1562. 


conceptions, and the beauty of the diction.’’ The 
most seemingly careless and the most obviously 
elaborate of the great narrative poets resemble 


Sigonio and Robortello, professors of the Greek |0M€ another in this respect. The pentimentos in 
and tain ‘* humanities,” entertained a long-stand-! Ariosto’s manuscript are numberless; Spenser 
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and Camoens were discontented even with their 
third or fourth amendments, and the shapely Pal- 
las of Torquato’s brain was slowly modelled and 
painfully refined, until few of its original linea- 
ments remained unaltered: 

The wrongs done to his tutor had caused him 
to leave Padua ; he quitted Bologna on account of 
an insult offered to himself. A squib reflecting 
on the tutors, heads of houses, and principal cit- 
izens, was imputed, although it would seem un- 
justly, to Tasso. During a temporary absence 
from his rooms, the university beadle was ordered 
to seize his papers and carry them to ‘‘ the judge 
of the place, one Marcantonio Arresio, by whom 
they were strictly and unceremoniously over- 
looked.’’ ‘Tasso was acquitted of all art or part 
in the unlucky pasquinade ; but he was so se- 
riously offended by the insult, that, after writing a 
letter of indignant justification to the Bishop of 
Narni, he quitted Bologna, and finally, on the 
solicitations of Scipione Gonzaga, returned to 
Padua. His next removal was apparently to 
high fortune, or at least to a fair vantage-ground 
of honors and wealth. It was really the most 
disastrous step of his life. At the age of twenty 
Torquato probably viewed his introduction at the 
court of Ferrara through the most roseate tints of 
youthful hope. At the age of fifty, and in his 
communications with Manso, he drew a picture of 
his suit and service under Alphonso in all the 
colors of a transcendental sorrow, 





as some great painter dips 

His pencil in the gloom of earthqtake and eclipse. 

Our limits do not permit of our tracing the 
progress of Tasso’s misfortunes at the court of 
Ferrara. Our information, indeed, in spite of the 
labors of so many biographers, is very unsatis- 
factory. We do not know whether he loved or 
was beloved by Leonora; or whether he preferred 
or was preferred by Lucretia; or whether one or 
both of the ladies of Este were poetical imperson- 
ations of that metaphysical passion which poets, 
and Italian poets especially, seem to have held it 
their duty to entertain. Neither are we informed 
of the offence which Alphonso so cruelly avenged. 
On this point, as on so many others connected 
with asso, neither Manso nor Serassi can be 
implicitly trusted. The complexion of the Italian 
courts was eminently jealous ; the tenure of court- 
favor amid so many ambitious patrons and so many 
anxious suitors was more than commonly preca- 
rious. We know, indeed, that the young poet 
had enemies, and among them one that might and 
did probably poison the ducal ear against him— 
Giambattista Pigna, the private secretary of Al- 
phonso. It appears, also, that either the Este 
family were capricious in their favors, or that 
Tasso himself was too incautious or too irritable 
for a courtier. Before he incurred the wrath of 
the duke, he had displeased, or fancied he had 
displeased, the Cardinal d’Este. Of this enigma, 
which is as inextricable as the cause of Ovid's 
banishment to Tomi, only two points are clear— 
that no indiscretion on the part of Tasso can 





have merited torments in comparison with which 
‘* Luke's iron crown and Damien's bed of steel’ 
are ordinary penalties; and that, whatever may 
have been Alphonso’s injuries or suspicions, his 
fell and ingenious vengeance stands high on the 
register of history's darkest crimes. 

At first, and for some time after Tasso’s arrival 
at Ferrara, ‘‘ all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
The duke took much notice of him, and expressed 
deep interest in the’ progress of his epic. He 
accorded to him the privilege—in that ceremonious 
and heraldic age a high one—of dining at the 
tavola ordinaria, the daily dinner-table of the 
princes themselves. On Tasso’s return from 
France, and even after the cooling of Luigi 
d’Este’s favor, Alphonso appointed him one of his 
gentlemen, with a monthly salary of about fifteen 
golden crowns, and a special exemption from any 
particular duties, in order that he might have leis- 
ure for his studies and for the completion of his 
great work. The society of the ladies of Este 
must have constituted, however, the haleyon-calm 
of his life. In their society he was restored to 
the soothing and graceful influences of which he 
had been deprived from the time that, in his twelfth 
year, he bade his last farewell to his mother, Por- 
zia de’ Rossi. In this respect alone he was more 
fortunate than the most favored poet or wit in the 
circles of Cawsar and Mecenas. ‘The learned ladies 
of Rome, the Lelias and Cornelias, were the virtu- 
ous matrons of the commonwealth. The intriguing 
Livia, the Julias and Terentias, were more witty 
than intellectual, and as licentious as they were 
witty. A metaphysical amour would have been 
incomprehensible to Horace ; and, had so strange 
a phenomenon been possible at Rome, it would 
only have furnished him with a hint for another 
satire. Laura, Beatrice, and Leonora are the 
creations of a Christian and chivalrous era. The 
princesses of Este were among the most accom- 
plished women of the age ;_ and in that age—when 
modern literature had as yet produced few of its 
master-works—an accomplished woman was also 
a learned one. They were versed in Latin and 
Greek, as well as in their native literature ; they 
were both of them excellent musicians ; studious 
in every art and science ; and attached to the society 
of the learned. ‘Torquato was perhaps a dangerous 
companion for ladies so gifted. He was in the 
prime of youth. He was strikingly handsome. 
He excelled in all manly exercises. He had the 
scholar’s melancholy. He sang well. He was 
sincere, earnest, and courteous. He surpassed all 
their former servants and admirers in the compo- 
sition of sonnets and compliments, and in the grace 
with which he recited his compositions. Before 
his arrival in Ferrara, Tasso had celebrated all the 
Este family, and the Princess Lucretia in particu- 
lar. His new service was a spur to prosecute his 
Gierusalemme with fresh vigor. Before six months 
had elapsed six cantos were completed. He had 
originally intended to dedicate his poem to the 
Duke of Urbino. He now inscribed it to Alphonso ; 
and made Rinaldo, a real or imaginary ancestor 
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of the House of Este, the Achilles of his Christian 
Iliad. Nor were his studies confined to the sacred 
army and its great captain. Not a week passed 
without its lyrical effusion in honor of Alphonso 
and his sisters. ‘‘If Madama Lucrezia,’’ says 
Mr. R. Milman, “* had been broidering—if Mada- 
ma Leonora were unwell—if Madama Lucrezia | 
appeared in black—if Madama Leonora’s eyes | 
were affected by a cold—his harp was ever ready | 
to admire, rejoice, or condole, to follow the glanc- | 
ing fingers, or to incite the removal of the envious | 
cloud ; if his lady had been singing, his choicest | 
melodies were at hand to reécho and prolong the | 
sweet tones.”’ 

It was, however, during the occasional ville gia- | 
ture or country retirements of the princesses at) 
Bel-riguardo or Cosandoli that ‘Tasso passed his | 
happiest hours of dependence. The morning hours | 
were devoted to the healthy recreations of the | 
chase, swimming and fishing ; and the evenings to 
social relaxation and music, to literary and philo- 
sophical discussion, or to the recitation of new 
sonnets and canzones. In all these evening diver- 
sions Lucretia and Leonora were weil qualified to 
take part; and the irritable spirit of ‘Tasso was 
soothed and strengthened by their applause, sym- 
pathy, and admonition. The duke himself rarely 
accompanied his sisters in their retirement. Cer-| 
emony was laid aside ; the court remained at Fer- 
rara; the voice of calumny and rivalry was for a | 
while hushed ; and the distinctions of rank were, | 
perhaps, forgotten amid the chestnut forests, the | 
silvery waterfalls, the sheltered gardens, and the | 





well-stocked libraries and galleries of these ancient | 
palaces of Este. In such retreats were read the, 
earlier scenes of ‘* Torristaondo,”’ the best of Italian 
tragedies, until Alfieri created the real tragic drama | 
of Italy. ‘The ‘* Aminta’’ had been represented | 
at the court theatre with every adjunct of appro- | 
priate music and gorgeous scenery and costumes, | 
and amid the acclamations of the most beautiful | 
women, the most chivalrous men, and the most! 
accomplished scholars of a land and an age pre- | 
eminent for its beauty, its chivalry, and its learning. | 
One voice alone was wanting to complete the | 
tribute of grateful and unanimous applause. The | 
Princess of Urbino had been unable to witness the 
representation of the most touching and graceful 
of modern pastorals. But Lucretia would not 
forego a delight in which thousands of meaner and 
less susceptible spectators had participated. The 
poet was invited to Urbino; he was most kindly 
received by Lucretia and her husband Francesco ; 
he accompanied them during the summer heats to 
their villa of Castel Durante ; and recited there 
the ‘* Aminta’’ to his early friend, to his new 
patron, and to a small circle of approving courtiers 
and friends. The applause of the theatre was 
probably less welcome to the triumphant author, 
than the more tranquil gratulations of such an 
audience. It is, perhaps, idle tu inquire, because 
it is impossible to ascertain, whether Tasso, when 
reciting some impassioned canzone, in such sweet 
seclusion, may not have indulged in sentiments too 
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tender and perilous for a dependent of the noblest 
or, at least, the haughtiest, of the princely houses 
of Italy. 

By what envious clouds so fair a dawn was 
overcast we are unable to discover. His old 
enemy, Pigna, was dead ; but Pigna’s successor in 
the secretaryship was even more embittered 
against him. The suecess of his ‘‘ Aminta”’ in 
1673, seems to have been the beginning of new 
sorrows. It provoked the jealousy of the court- 
iers. It was at first whispered, and next bruited 
abroad, that the humble dependent had dared to 
love a daughter of Este. 
once more seized, 


Tasso’s papers were 
A few sonnets and canzones, 
and especially a madrigal—none of which com- 
positions, however, were addressed to any one, 
or apparently intended to see the light—were 
thought to countenance the rumor, and even to 
boast of a successful passion. ‘The house of Este 
did not belie its character of being the proudest 
in Italy. The duke was easily moved, and, when 
moved, inexorably vindictive. 


He alternately 
soothed and slighted Tasso. 


He menaced him 


| with the inquisition; he restored him for a mo- 


ment to favor: he embroiled him with a gentle- 


/man of his household; he gave out to the world 
| that the poct was a maniae; and he did all in his 


power to make him one. ‘The dreadful apparatus 


_of Webster’s Duchess of Malfy—the wild masque 


of madmen, ‘* the tomb-maker, the bellman, the liv- 
ing person's dirge, the mortification by degrees,” 
are, so to speak, scenic representments of the tor- 


| tures inflicted by Alphonso’s ingenious anger. At 


first Tasso was confined in his own apartments, 
where his present misery was sharply contrasted 
with the hopes which had inaugurated his fatal 
dependence upon this inhuman court. There he 
was placed under charge of the ducal physicians 


,and servants, who reported to their employer 


every uncontrollable murmur and every impatient 
gesture. From the palace at Ferrara he was re- 
moved to the duke’s country-seat at Bel-riguardo, 
** privately to commence the second scene of the 
painful drama.”’ 

Tor the subsequent scenes of that drama we 
must refer to Mr. R. Milman’s pages. It is 
sufficient to have indicated the course pursued by 
Alphonso, and the sufferings endured by Tasso. 
We must, however, briefly contrast with each 
other the secrets of his prison-house, and the im- 
mediate celebrity which greeted his ‘‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” 

In the gorgeous apartments of Bel-riguardo the 
sentence was passed upon him, that he must be a 
madman for the remainder of his days. He was 
confined in the convent of San Francisco, and two 
friars kept watch over him continually. They 
held, probably they were ordered to hold, negli- 
gent guard. He fled at different times to Naples, 
Venice, Urbino, Mantua, Padua, Rome and Turin. 
Flight answered Alphonso’s purpose as fully as. 
imprisonment. Torquato’s haggard looks, his 
penury, his hurried appeals, his perpetual rest- 
lessness, even the spel] which carried him back at: 


























































































intervals to Ferrara, confirmed, wherever he went, 
the rumor of his madness. A Venetian noble- 
man, a Lombard gentleman, and the Duke of 
Urbino, treated him with kindness. But, in gen- 
eral, all men turned coldly from him. If even he 
were not mad, the object of Alphonso’s anger 
might be a perilous associate. 

On the 2nd of February, 1579, Tasso quitted 
Turin, and returned to Ferrara. On the day fol- 
lowing, Margherite Gonzaga, daughter of the 
Duke of Mantua, entered the city as the bride and 
third wife of Alphonso. Fourteen years before, 
Torquato had stood among the graced and dis- 
tinguished spectators of that prince’s nuptials with 
Barbara, Archduchess of Austria. He now gazed 
upon the masque and revelry of the marriage pa- 
geant a homeless vagrant and a reputed maniac. 
To shelter him, even to speak te him, was dan- 
gerous; to slight, to mock, and revile him, was 
loyalty. His patience was exhausted. He broke 
forth into vehement reproaches against the duke, 
his courtiers, and the ministers. He retracted the 
praises he had poured upon them; he renounced 
the service of Alphonso ; he proclaimed aloud the 
falsehood and cruelty which had so Jong tortured 
him ; and he was hurried off to the hospital of 
Santa Anna. 

The hospital of Santa Anna was a Bedlam of 
the lowest description. ‘The madhouse which 
Hogarth drew will aid us in forming a conception 
of an Italian Bedlam in the sixteenth century. 
In one of the worst cells of this wretched build- 
ing was the author of the ‘ Gierusalemme”’ 
lodged. There was one alleviation to the suffer- 
ings of the other inmates of Santa Anna—they 
were unconscious of their misery. Even that 
single alleviation was wanting to Tasso. He 
was, at least for a while, sane and conscious—‘‘ a 
living ghost pent in a dead man’s tomb.” ‘ His 
next neighbors were the mad folks.”” A thin par- 
tition only divided him from 

Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck maduess.—— 

**T am all on fire,’’ he wrote to Scipione Gon- 
zaga, ‘‘nor do I now so much fear the greatness 
of my anguish as its continuance, which ever pre- 
sents itself horribly before my mind, especially as 
I feel that in such a state I am unfit to write or 
labor. And the dread of endless imprisonment 
perpetually increases my misery, and the indignity 
to which | must submit increases it; and the foul- 
ness of my beard, and my hair, and my dress, and 
the filth and the damp annoy me; and, above all, 
the solitude afflicts me, my cruel and natural 
enemy, by which, even in my prosperity, I was so 
often troubled, that in unseasonable hours I would 
go and seek or find society.” 
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san of his fame and writings. The supremacy 
of Ariosto as a poet was menaced by the prisoner 
now under Agostino’s custody. The poet of Or- 
lando had written satires, but he was accounted, 
by all who knew him, affable, generous, and 
humane. But the disciple of Ariosto was pos- 
sessed by a different spirit; and his hatred or his 
fears prompted him to obey implicitly, if not to 
exceed, the instructions of Alphonso. His vigi- 
lance was unceasing, his language harsh, his 
demeanor arrogant; and his afflicted captive de- 
plored at once the choice which had subjected him 
to such a patron, and the chance which now put 
him in the power of such a keeper. His suffer- 
ings were soothed, in some degree,.by the gener- 
osity of a nephew of Agostino. This worthy 
youth—whose scholastic accomplishments appear 
to have awakened in him an active sympathy with 
the greatest and most hapless of poets—passed 
many hours daily with Tasso in his cell; acted 
as his amanuensis ; listened patiently to his com- 
plaints, to the eager petitions or the indignant re- 
monstrances which he poured forth to Alphonso, 
to his sisters, and to the princes and cardinals, the 
senates and universities of Italy; and charged 
himself with the transmission of the letters which 
his uncle would have suppressed, or perhaps for- 
warded to his unrelenting enemy. The good 
spirit, which, in the most poetical of Massinger’s 
plays, soothed and sustained the dying moments 
of the ‘ virgin-martyr,’? was scarcely more a 
spirit of health than was the nephew of the 
churlish Agostino Mosti. 

New bitterness was, in September, 1580, poured 
into an already brimming cup. His ‘* Jerusalem 
Delivered’ was surreptitiously published, and 
published in so maimed and meagre a form, as, 
says Mr. R. Milman, “might well drive any 
author mad, much more one of Tasso’s charac- 
ter.’ And it was not an enemy who did this, 
but one who, in a more fortunate season, had 
boasted of his intimacy with its author. Celio 
Malaspina, formerly in the service of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, obtained possession of such 
parts of the poem as had been privately submitted 
to his master’s perusal, and printed them at Venice 
in September, 1580. He published ten cantos 
entire, the arguments of the eleventh and twelfth 
in prose, and the four next cantos with several 
stanzas which their author had rejected. The 
whole was lamentably incorrect, confused, and 
imperfect. Such was the first edition of a poem 
which all Italy, if not Europe, was eagerly ex- 
pecting ; to the composition and correction of 
which sixteen years had been devoted; about 
whose fable, episodes, and diction, the most learned 





His sufferings were perhaps increased by an 
accident, trivial in appearance, but, in its conse- 
quences at least, melancholy and important. Agos- 
tino Mosti, the prior or warden of the Hospital 
of Santa Anna, had been the scholar of Ariosto, 
had raised, at his own cost, a monument to his 
deceased master in the church of the Benedictines 
at Ferrara, and continued to be the zealous parti- 


scholars and the most renowned universities had 
been consulted ; which Bolognetti had hailed as a 
second A£neid ; which Ronsard had greeted with 
a stately sonnet; and to whose immaculate and 
matured splendor Tasso had looked forward as to 
the adjustment and compensation of all his woes. 
About the time of this culmination of his dis- 
tresses, we obtain a glimpse of the poet from an 
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service of Alphonso, and offered his willing hom- 
age to the virtues and genius of Lucretia and 
Leonora. A few gleams of prosperity attended 
the last two years of his life. His fame pervaded 
Italy: it was proposed to crown Rinaldo’s poet 
with Petrarch’s laureate wreath; the noblest 
Houses of Italy aspired to become his patrons ; 
but he had already put too much trust in princes, 
and his best consolations were the friendship of 
Manso and the hospitality of the good Benedic- 
tines of Mount Olivet. 

We must now close our imperfect sketches of 

Beyond the walls of Santa Anna, indeed, there | the ethnic and the Christian poet. In the history 
was consolation for Tasso, could it have sititied lof the former we have contemplated a career 
him through the din of chains, and shrieks, and| marked by few vicissitudes, and expressive, if 
maniac laughter, and through the distractions and | not of the highest genius, yet of talents honorably 
perturbed visions which were settling upon his | exercised in extending the taste of a nation not 
mind. He was becoming the madman that Al-| naturally poetical, and ministering to the literary 
phonso had reported him to be. But while the | enjoyment of future ages. Philosophy was per- 
poet himself languished in prison, his poem itself | haps never more successfully applied in the regu- 
was read or recited in city and in country, in mar- | lation of character than it was by Horace ; and 
ket-place and haven, in palace and in convent, | external cireumstanees had favored his happy na- 
on the populous highway, and in solitary glens,/ture. In an age of ostentation and excess he was 
from the fountains of the Adige to the Straits of | simple, frugal, and contented. His early asperi- 
Messina, in the valleys of Savoy, and in the capi- | ties had yielded to the gentle influences of friend- 
tals of Spain and France. Men could not praise ship, experience, and self-knowledge. In the 
it enough. Fortunes were made by its sale. Two ancient world he stands forward prominently as 
thousand copies of Ingegneri’s edition were sold (the philosopher of good sense. ‘The life of 'Tasso 
in a day or two. is a more tragic volume. Throughout his few 

Everywhere, (says Mr. R. Milman,) all over sand evil days he exemplified the remark of the 
the country, nothing was to be heard but Tasso’s | ancient poet, that “‘he who enters a tyrant’s 
echoes. ‘The shepherd read it as he watched by house becomes a slave even if he goes in a free- 
his flocks on the ridgy Apennine. The boatman,|man.’? Yet the woes of Tasso, although in them- 


eye-witness. In the November of the same year 
Montaigne visited Ferrara, and of course the hos- 
pital, where its celebrated inmate appears to have 
been made a show of to all whom curiosity or pity 
attracted to its walls. ‘‘I had even more indig- 
nation,”’ says the honest Gascon, ‘‘ than compas- 
sion, when I saw him at Ferrara in so piteous an 
estate, a living shadow of himself, forgetful of 
himself and of his works.’’ Are we to under- 
stand that the forgetfulness was so complete as to 
have made him then insensible to this last dis- 
honor ? 





; ; b ; ns . . . . . 
rocking in the Campanian Gulf, hung over the! selves it is difficult to consider them medicinal, 


verse of his exiled compatriot. The gondolier, ‘fell upon a nature so chastened and elevated by 
waiting at the Venetian bridges, whiled away the | _ ; hat 4: the |: ot ieteilinsh: Gin 
hours with learning the stately and liquid stanzas. | °“"CUT@Ce, raga Prager th csatens aetna eg 
The brigand, lurking behind the rock in the wild |“losing scene with feelings not purely painful. 
passes of the Abruzzi, laid by his matchlock for One by one the inherent imperfections of his dis- 
the strains of love and valor. The merchant, in | position appear to have been corrected. His pas- 
the inn, ceased thinking over his ships, and the sion for praise, his proneness to take offence, his 
oO ine - . ‘ . be a = 
enerer ett ens he ese impute, hie flowy, ed his pie gradi 
the monk hurried with the book into their cells, to | -_ betes ‘ RIP 
visit in its pages the sacred walls and holy build- | partial and inexorable death, removed e' ery cloud 
ings of Jerusalem. The brave cavalier and fair | from his spiritual vision—Alphonso and Ferrara 
maiden admired the knightly feats, or wept over | faded away upon the horizon of eternity: even 
the tender sorrows of the champions and their the fame of his Gierusalemme had become “ of 
ladies, in hall or in shady bower. The scholar to | the earth”? and indifferent to him; and his failing 
whom the work had been in part submitted, rushed | senses admitted alone the echoes of the consoling 
eagerly to see how his criticisms had told. No-| 
bles and princes, and their stately dames, in addi- 


The great reeconciler of wrongs, im- 


hymn and the words of the parting benediction. 


tion to the interest of the poem, desired to see the 
verse of the famous object of princely love and 
princely hate. The French knights panted to see 
their progenitors’ deeds of pious valor blazoned 
anew to the world in the burning words of song. 


Tasso was released from his seven years’ im- 
prisonment in the Hospital of Santa-Anna on the 
5th or 6th of July, 1586. He was released from 


a life little less burdensome than imprisonment, on | 


the 25th of April, 1595. The strong man was 
bowed ; the grave man had become saturnine : he 
had regained liberty but not repose. At the age 


In the church of the Monastery of St. Onofrio, at 

|Rome, a small marble slab and a more stately 

| monument inform the traveller that there, after his 

|weary pilgrimage, rest the bones of Torquato 
asso. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
FEMALE DOCTORS. 


A cotiece for the medical education of women 
has just been founded by the legislature of Penn- 
| sylvania—the act by which it is founded conferring 
|upon it all the privileges enjoyed by any other 
medical school in the state. We perceive that a 


of forty-two, with impaired vigor and extinguished Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, who received the degree 
hope, he was as much a pilgrim and an exile as | of Doctor of Medicine at the Geneva College, and 
when, at the age of twenty, he had entered the | has since pursued her medical studies at Paris, is 
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a candidate for the professorship of surgery, and 
other ladies offer themselves to fill the other chairs. 
At first sight, this seems an extraordinary proceed- 
ing, and quite a startling novelty. But there are 
really sufficient grounds for the movement, and we 
hope it will sueceed. For one thing, it opens up 
a new field for the employment of women profitably 
and usefully ; and any enlargement of the field of 
honorable occupation for the sex tends to her own 
social advancement, as well as that of human kind. 
Then, looking at the profession of ** Female Doc- 
tor,’’ there is nothing unreasonable in it, but the 
contrary, however muvh it may be at variance with 
existing usages. In many of the diseases to which 
women are subject, the care of their own sex seems 
perfectly consistent with all notions of delicacy and 
modesty. Not half a century ago, women were 
very extensively, indeed almost exclusively, em- 
ployed to attend the sex under certain cireum- 
stances; and we remember well that William 
Cobbett indignantly inveighed against the substitu- 
tion of medical men in such cases, as a mark of our 
declining manners and morals. But the women 
were displaced because of their want of scientific 
culture, and the men took their place. Give to 
women the same degree of culture, and they would 
be equally competent to officiate in suc cases as 
our surgeons are. There are now in Paris sev- 
eral ladies in extensive practice, who are, even in 
difficult cases, called in by medical men themselves, 
in consultations. These ladies command a high 
degree of respect, and maintain a high social sta- 
tus. We observe that M. Legouvé, in his excel- 
lent new work on ‘* The Moral History of Women,” 
contends for a wider sphere of operations for women 
in France. He asks—** Why should not certain 
specialities of the medical art be accessible to 
women? Operative surgery, a science positive 
and material, requires a boldness of execution, a 
firmness of hand, a certain force of insensibility, 
which naturally excludes women from it; but 
medicine is a theoretical science, depending on 
observation ; and who will contest the superiority 
of women as observers’ As a practical science, it 
depends upon the knowledge. of individuals, and 
who understands so well as a woman the peculiari- 
ties of individual character? An illustrious physi- 
cian said— There are no diseases—there are dis- 
eased people ;’ and this expression explains the 
claim of women to the rank of doctor. If, in fact, 
as experience demonstrates every day, the same 
malady assumes with different people forms so dif- 
ferent that the remedy that cures the one would kill 
the other; if one of the duties of the physician be 
to study the temperament of his patient, his age, 
and his character, women, with their marvellous 
perceptions of individuality, would bring to the 
treatment of the sick a subtle divination—a tact in 
management of the patient's mind, to which we 
could never attain. Nervous disorders, especially, 
those scourges so difficult to seize, which civiliza- 
tion multiplies from day to day, would find in fem- 
inine genius the adversary most fit to cope with 
them.’’ ‘These remarks are worthy of attention ; 
and we are not without hope that some practical 
results may proceed from them. 
From the New York Evening Post. 

Tue following interesting reminiscence of Gov- 
ernor Jay, with which we have been favored by a 
correspondent, is calculated to add to the fame 
which already hallows that distinguished man, and 


presents an example which few are too poor in 
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worldly goods to imitate, and none too rich in good 
deeds to be indifferent to the honor which a wise 
observance of such an example would confer. 


REMINISCENCE OF GOVERNOR JOHN JAY. 


The memory of the just 
Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust. 


These lines came forcibly to my mind not long 
since, when enjoying the company of some friends 
who had, unexpectedly, joined our family circle, 
after many years of absence. The conversation 
turned to scenes of former days, and many pleasant 
reminiscences returned with freshness to our mem- 
ories. 

Among other interesting incidents, one of the 
company related the following : ** My mother was 
left a poor widow, with a large family, and although 
not wanting in industry and frugality, it was with 
difficulty that she supplied their necessitics. We 
resided in Westchester county, a few miles from 
the residence of Governor Jay. One day, to her 
surprise, she received a note from Wm. Jay, (now 
Judge Jay,) the son of the governor, requesting 
her to call on him as soon as convenient, as he had 
some pleasant information for her. The curiosity 
of the family was great; *‘ What can he want of 
mother!’ was the earnest inquiry. The next diffi- 
culty was how to get a conveyance, as it was too 
far to walk. A kind female neighbor offered her 
one, which was of the most humble character, and 
also to accompany her. By urging aud whipping 
the sorry animal, they at last arrived at Mr. Jay's 
gate. Unwilling to let him see their old horse and 
wagon, they tied the old nag at a respectful dis- 
tance from the mansion, and went in. Addressing 
mother, Mr. Jay said: * My father, before he died, 
requested to be buried in the plainest manner ; ** and 
by so doing,”’ said he, ** there will be a saving of 
about two hundred dollars, which I wish you to 
give to some poor widow, whom you and your sis- 
ter shall consider the most worthy, and I want you 
to get the silver money, and count it out before me 
now.’’ And,’ continued Mr. Jay, *‘ Mrs. B., my 
sister and | have selected you, and here is the 
money,’ presenting a bag containing two hundred 
dollars, all in half-dollar pieces. ‘The poor woman 
was completely overcome with surprise and grati- 
tude, she burst into tears, and strove to express her 
thanks, but her words could find no utterance ; she 
could only weep. After a short time, the two 
females arose to leave the house, Mr. Jay accom- 
panying them. When they had reached the piazza, 
what should they see, to their mortification, but 
the veritable old horse and wagon paraded before 
the door, awaiting them, which Mr. Jay had caused 
to be brought in from the outer gate. He having 
helped them in, and laid the bag of money at Mrs. 
B.’s feet, her associate directed the horse to go on, 
but he was not disposed to obey. She at Jast most 
reluctantly had to draw from the bottom of the 
wagon, where she had Jaid it, the hickory gad, and 
having laid it upon his back with some force, he 
was induced to start, and they slowly left the 
grounds of Mr. Jay. 

‘* There were happy hearts when she arrived at 
home, and had told her eager listeners of her unex- 
pected fortune. It enabled her to pay off some 
debts, and to render her and hex family comfortable 
for a long time. 





‘*Some time has elapsed since this excellent 
, woman departed to a better world; but long will 


that family cherish the memory of him who ‘ caused 
| the widow’s heart to sing for joy.’ ” 
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THE QUEEN 
From Chambers’ Papers. 
THE QUEEN OF SPADES. 


I. 

Tnere was high play one night in St. Peters- 
burg at the quarters of Lieutenant Naroumoff, an 
officer in the imperial horse-guards. A long winter 
night had slipped away without any one being 
aware of it, and it was five o’clock in the morning 
when supper was announced. ‘The winners sat 
down to it with excellent appetite, while the losers | 
gazed vacantly upon their empty plates. By de- 
grees, however, and the champagne lending its aid, | 
conversation flowed, and became general. 

‘*What have you done to-night, Sourine?’’ | 
inquired the master of the house of one of his | 
friends. 

‘‘ Lost, as usual,’ was the reply. ‘1 have n't! 
the slightest chance. 1 aiways back the color, and | 
always lose.”’ 

““ What! haven’t yon put down once on the red | 
this evening’? Well, your firmness surprises me.”’ | 

‘*How are you, Hermann, after all this?’’| 
asked another, addressing a young officer of en- 
gineers. ‘* You haven't touched a card, or put! 
down a single stake, and yet you have remained | 
looking on till five in the morning.”’ 

‘The game interests me,” said Hermann coldly ; | 
** but I feel no desire to risk the necessary in order 
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coachmaker. Her eloquence was all thrown away : 
my grandfather was inflexible, and my grand- 
mother was at her wits’ end to know what to do. 
Luckily she remembered that she knew a man who 
at that time was very celebrated. ‘This was the 
Comte de St. Germain, of whom many marvellous 
stories were told ; who gave himself out for a kind 
of wandering Jew—the possessor of the Elixir of 
Life and the Philosopher’s Stone. By some he 
was looked upon as a charlatan, while others set 
him down for a spy; but whatever he was, not- 
withstanding his mysterious mode of life, he 
mixed in the best society, and was in reality a 
very amiable man. ‘To this day my grandmother 
preserves a strong affection for him, and her temper 
is always ruffled when he is not spoken of with 
respect. It struck her that he might have it in 
his power to advance her the money of which she 
stood in want, and she despatched a note asking 
him to call upon her. St. Germain immediately 
came to her hotel, where he found her in despair. 
In two words she explained her case to him, relat- 
ing her misfortune, and her husband's cruelty, and 


adding that she had no hope left save in his friend- 


ship and kindness. 

‘* After a few moments’ reflection, the count 
said, ‘1 could easily advance you the money you 
require, but I know that vou never would be easy 
until you had paid me, and I do not wish that you 


to win the superfluous.” | should extricate yourself from one embarrassment 


** Hermann is a German—he is close ; that’s the | 
whole secret,’’ cried Prince Paul ‘Tomski; ‘ but 


to involve yourself in another. There is another 
way of getting out of this difficulty—win the 


I can tell you a person more extraordinary than he, | money back again!’ 
and that is my grandmother, the Countess Anna! ‘* But, my dear count,’ replied my grand- 


Fedotovna.”’ 
edotovna. 
** What about her?’’ demanded his friends. 


** Have you never remarked,” replied Tomski, | 
} 
| 


‘* that she never plays?” 


** A woman,’ said Naroumoff, ‘* who is upwards | 


|mother, ‘1 have already told you that 1 have n’t 


| another pistole left.’ 

***'There is no occasion for money,’ returned 
St G > in: « ] li te ’ 
St. Germain; ‘ only listen to me. 

‘‘He then whispered a secret to her which 


of eighty years of age, and doesn’t play, is cer-| every one of you, 1 am sure, would give a good 


tainly a phenomenon.”’ 
** You don’t know the reason ?”’ 
‘‘ No: has she any reason ?”’ 


deal to know.”’ 
All the young officers listened attentively to 
Tomski, who stopped to light his pipe, and then 


**You shall hear. About sixty years ago my | continued.—‘* The same evening my grandmother 
grandmother went to Paris, where she was all the| went to Versailles, and played at the queen’s 
rage. Every one crowded to see the Muscovite | table, where the Duke of Orleans kept the bank. 
Venus, as she was called. The Duke de Richelieu | She invented some excuse for not immediately ac- 
was violently in love with her, and my grand- | quitting herself of her debt, and then began to play. 
mother says that her severity nearly made him|She chose three cards: she won on the first; 


blow out his brains. In those days all the women 
played at faro. One evening, at court, she lost a 
large sum upon honor to the Duke of Orleans. 
When she came home, my grandmother took off 
her patches and her hoop, and in this tragic cos- 
tume went to my grandfather, to tell him of her 
misfortune, and ask for the money to put it right. 

‘* My grandfather was a sort of steward to his 
wife, and stood generally in awe of her; but the 
sum she named frightened him from his propriety. 
He flew into a passion, began at once to reckon, and 
proved to my grandmother that in the course of six 
months she had spent half a million of roubles. 
He told ier plainly that his villages and govern- 
ments of Moscow and Saratoff were not at Paris ; 
that the money was not to be had ; and, finally, that 
she must do without it. Her indignation was ex- 
cessive: she replied by a box on the ear; and 
from that night forward they had separate rooms. 
Next day she returned to the charge. For the 
first time in her life she condescended to reason 
and explain ; but it was in vain that she attempted 
to show her husband that there are two sorts of 
debts—and that a prince cannot be treated like a 


doubled her stake on the second; doubled that 
again on the third; and finally carried off an im- 
mense sum, which enabled her to pay the duke, 
and still be a great winner.” 

** It was all luck!”’ said one of the young offi- 
| cers. 

** What a strange story!’’ exclaimed Hermann. 

“They were marked cards!’’ observed a third. 

**T am not of that opinion,’’ gravely answered 
Tomski. 

“The deuce !’’ cried Naroumoff, ‘‘ you have a 
grandmother who knows three winning cards, and 
have n’t yet got her to tell you which they are !”’ 

** Ah, there ’s the devil of it!’’ replied Tomski. 
‘** She had four sons, one of whom was my father. 
Three of them were determined gamblers, and 
neither of them could win the secret from her, 
though it would have done them a good deal of 
good, aid me also. But listen to what my uncle, 
Count Ivan Illiteh, told me—I have his word of 
honor for the truth of the story. Tehaplitzki— 
you know who I mean; he who died in extreme 
want after having spent millions—well, once, 
‘when he was a very young man, he lost three hun- 
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dred taousand roubles at play with Zoritch. He 
was in despair. My grandmother, who was seldom 
indulgent to the faults of youth, made—I know not 
why—an exception in favor of Tchaplitzki. She 
gave him three cards to play, one after the other, 
exacting from him his word of honor never to 
play again in his life. Tchaplitzki promised, and 
then went to Zoritch, and pe me for his revenge. 
He put fifty thousand roubles on the first card— 
won; and doubled his stake; and at the third 
coup, repeated my grandmother’s luck. But 
Sar. ’s six o’clock striking: it’s time to go to 
e Pid 
Every one emptied his glass, and the party broke 
up. 
Il. 
Tue old Countess Anna Fedotovna was seated 


‘before a glass in her dressing-room. Three wait- 


ing-maids surrounded her; one offered her a pot 
of rouge, another a box of black pins, a third held 
an enormous lace cap with flame-colored ribbons. 
The countess had no longer the pretension to beauty, 
but she preserved all the habits of her youth, 
dressed in the fashion of fifty years before, and 
gave to her toilet all the time and ceremony be- 
stowed upon it by a petite maitresse of the last cen- 
tury. Her demoiselle de compagnie sat working in 
the recess of a window. 

**Good morning, grandmamma,”’ said a young 
officer, entering the room. ‘*Good morning, 
Mademoiselle Live. Grandmamma, I have a re- 
quest to make.” 

** What is it, Paul?”’ 

** Will you allow me to present one of my 
friends to you, and ask you also for an invitation for 
him to your ball?’’ 

‘“* Bring him to the ball ; you can present him 
then. Did you go yesterday to the Princess Dol- 
gorouski’s ?”” 

‘““Of course. It was delightful! We danced 
till daylight. Mademoiselle Eletzki was charm- 
ing.”’ 

rp Upon my word, my dear, you are not difficult 
to please. If you speak of pro you ought to 
see her grandmother, the Princess Daria Petrovna. 
But tell me, the Princess Daria Petrovna must be 
getting old, I fancy?” 

**What do you mean by old?” exclaimed 
‘Tomski, hastily ; ‘*she has been dead these seven 

years !”’ 
. The demoiselle de compagnie raised her head, 
and made a sign to the young officer. He then 
recollected that it was an understood thing always 
to conceal from the countess the death of any of 
her contemporaries. He bit his lips; but the 
countess did not appear to take the news of the 
death of her most intimate friend much to heart, 
for she replied, ‘Dead, is she? I had never 
heard of it. We were appointed maids of honor 
on the same day; and when we were presented, 
the empress’’—. And here the old countess re- 
lated for the hundredth time an anecdote of her 
youth. 

** Paul,’’ said she when she had finished, ‘ assist 
me to rise. Lisanka, where is my snuff-box ?”’ 
and, followed by her three femmes de chambre, she 
hobbled off behind a large screen to complete her 
toilet. ‘Tomski remained téte-a-téte with the dem- 
oiselle de compagnie. 

** Who is the gentleman whom you wish to pre- 
sent to madame ?’’ asked Lizabeta Ivanovna in a 
low voice. 
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** Naroumoff. Do you know him?” 

**No. Is he an officer ?”’ 

* Yes.”’ 

** In the engineers ?”’ 

**No; in the horse-guards. What made you 
think he was in the engineers?” 

The demoiselle de compagnie smiled, but did 
not answer. 

** Panl,’’ cried the countess from behind her 


screen, ‘* send me a new romance—no matter what, - 


provided it is not in the taste of the present day.’’ 

** What kind of one would you like, grand- 
mamma ?”” 

‘** A romance in which the hero strangles neither 
his father nor mother, and with no drowned peo- 
ple in it. Nothing frightens me so much as 
drowned people.”’ 

** 1 don’t know where I can get you such a ro- 
mance as you wish for. Would you like to have 
a Russian one?”’ 

‘* What! are there such things as Russian ro- 
mances’ Well, send me one; don’t forget it.’’ 

**T will not fail. Adieu, grandmamma; I am 
in a great hurry. Adieu, Lisabeta Ivanovna. 
What made you suppose that Naroumoff was in 
the engineers?’’ And with these words Prince 
Paul Tomski quitted the apartment. 

Lisabeta Ivanovna, left alone, resumed her 
tapestry-work, and seated herself again in the re- 
cess of the window. Immediately a young officer 
appeared in the street at the corner of one of the 
opposite houses. The demoiselle de compagnie 
blushed up to the eyes the moment she saw him ; 
she bent her head down, and almost concealed it 
in her work. At that moment the countess entered 
full dressed. 

‘* Lisanka,”’ she said, ‘‘ desire them to bring 
the carriage round; we will takea drive.”’ Lisa- 
beta rose, and began to put away her ip aye’ f 

‘* What is the matter’’’ exclaimed the old lady. 
** Are you deaf? ‘Tell them immediately to bring 
the carriage !”’ 

‘*T am going,”’ replied the demoiselle de com- 
pagnie as she hastened into the antechamber. A 
eg entered, bringing some books from Prince 

aul. 

** Many thanks,” said the countess. ‘‘ Lisanka! 
Lisanka! Where has she gone in such a hurry ?”” 

**] was going to dress, madame,”’ she replied, 
returning. 

‘* There ’s no time for that. Here, take the first 
volume of this romance, and read to me.”’ 

The demoiselle de compagnie took the book, and 
read a few lines. ¢ 

** Louder!’ said the countess. ‘‘ What is the 
matter with you to-day? Are you hoarse! Stay ; 

ut that footstool nearer. That will do—go on.’’ 
isabeta read two or three pages, and the countess 
began to yawn. 

‘* Put down that stupid book,’’ said she ; “ it is 
wretched trash. Send it back to Prince Paul, with 
many thanks. Where on earth is the carriage? 
Is it never coming *”’ 

‘Tt is at the door,” replied Lisabeta, looking 
out of the window. 

‘Well, and you are not dressed! Must I 
always be kept waiting’ It is perfectly unbeara- 
ble.’’? Lisabeta ran to her chamber, but she had 
hardly been two minutes there before the countess 
rang with all her might. Her three femmes de 
chambre entered by one door, and a valet by 
another. 

** Nobody hears me, it seems!’’ vociferated the 
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old lady. ‘‘Go and tell Lisabeta Ivanovna that I 
am waiting for her.’ While she was speaking, 
Lisabeta entered the room in her bonnet and walk- 
ing dress. 

‘*So, mademoiselle,’’ said the countess, “ you 
are come at Just! What sort of a dress have you 
got ont What's the meaning of this! What 
kind of weather is it! It is cold and windy, I 
think.’’ 

+ ** No, your excellency,’’ said the valet de cham- 
bre; ‘‘ it is very fine, and there is no wind.”’ 

** You don’t know what you are talking about! 
Open the vasistas'—I said so; a frightful wind, 
and icy cold! Let the horses be put up. Lisanka, 
ma petite, we will not go out; it was scarcely 
worth while to make yourself so smart.”’ 

** What a life!’’ murmured the demoiselle de 
compagnie under her breath. 

In truth, Lisabeta Ivanovna was a most unfortu- 
nate person. ‘It is bitter,’’ says Dante, ‘to eat 
the bread of a stranger ;’’ but of all the bread 
eaten on sufferance, the worst is that which is 
swallowed by the poor demoiselle de compagnie 
of an old lady of quality. The countess, however, 
was not harsh or ill-disposed, but she had all the 
caprices of a woman spoiled by the world. Sle 
was avaricious, proud, and egotistical, as those are 
who have ceased to play an active part in society. 
Passively, however, she still mixed in it, never 
failing to attend a single ball, where, painted to 


the eyes, and dressed up in the antique fashion, | 


she sat in a corner, and seemed stuck there like a 
scarecrow. Every one who entered made her a 
profound bow, and, that ceremony over, thought no 
more of her. She received every one at her house, 
observing the most rigorous etiquette, but was un- 
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Naroumoff’s, Lisabeta was seated, as usual, at 
work near the window, when, accidentally turn- 
ing her eyes towards the street, she saw a young 
officer of engineers standing quite still, with his 
eyes fixed upon her. She cast her eyes down, and 
| resumed her work attentively ; but, in the course 
| of a few minutes, again mechanically raising them, 
she saw the officer still in the same position. Not 
| being in the habit of paying attention to such dem- 
| onstrations, she once more went on with her work, 
|and for two hours she never stirred. Being then 
called away to dinner, she was obliged to rise, 
| and, on doing so, perceived that the young officer 
| had never changed his attitude. ‘This seemed 
| very strange to her. When dinner was over, she 
drew near the window with a certain feeling of 
emotion, but the stranger was no longer there, and 
she ceased to think of him. 
| ‘Two days afterwards, just as she was following 
_the countess into her carriage, she again saw him 
| planted before the door, his face half hidden by the 
fur collar of his cloak, but his dark eyes sparkling 
visibly. Lisabeta felt afraid, she scarcely knew 
_ why, and seated herself, trembling, in the carriage. 
| When she returned home, she ran to the window 
with a beating heart; the officer was in the old 
piace, fixing upon her earnest and ardent glances. 
She instantly drew back, but burning with curios- 
_ ity, and experiencing for the first time in her life a 
sentiment of a strange nature. 
From that time, not a day passed without the 
| young man coming beneath her window. A kind 
| of mute acquaintance at last sprung up between 
ithem. While seated at her work, she felt that he 
was present, and every time she raised her head, 
/she looked at him more steadfastly. The officer 


able to recollect the names of more than half her | seemed full of gratitude for this innocent favor, 


guests. Her numerous servants, grown fat and and, with the quick glance of youth, she saw that 
lazy in her antechambers, did almost just as they | the color mounted in his pale cheeks whenever 
pleased ; and everything in the house was at rack their eyes met. At the end of a week she had 
and manger, as if death had already taken posses- | learned even to smile upon him. 

sion of it. Lisabeta Ivanovna’s life was one con-| On the occasion when ‘Tomski asked his grand- 
tinued torment. She made the tea, and was mother’s permission to present one of his friends 
reproached with the pilfered sugar; she read nov- | to her, the poor young girl’s heart beat strongly ; 
els to the countess, and was made responsible for | but when she learned that Naroumoff was in the 
all the absurdities of the authors ; she accompanied | Horse-Guards, she deeply repented having com- 
the noble lady in all her drives, and the ‘aults of | promised her secret by making it known to one so 


the rough pavement and bad weather were visited | 
upon her. Her very slender salary was irregularly | 
paid, and yet she was expected to dress herself in_ 
the height of the fashion. In society, her position | 
was equally painful; every one knew who she, 
was, and no one distinguished her. At the balls | 
she danced, but only when a vis-d-vis was wanted. 
The ladies called her aside when they wanted to 
arrange any part of their dress. Lisabeta was not 
devoid of pride, and felt deeply the misfortune of 
her position. She longed impatiently for some. 
one who would break her chains; but the young 
men of fashion, prudent in the midst of their flirta- 
tions, took care not to commit themselves, though 
Lisabeta was ten times prettier and more amiable | 
than hundreds of the young ladies to whom they | 
paid their addresses. Often, when the gayety of | 
the countess’ parties was at its height, she used to | 
quit the luxury and ennwi of the saloons, for the | 
retirement of her own little chamber, which con- | 
tained for all its furniture only an old screen, a| 
patched carpet, a painted wooden bedstead, and a | 
few of the commonest necessaries. ‘There she | 
wept at her ease, while mirth and pleasure reigned | 
below. 

One morning, about two days after the party at 


thoughtless as Prince Paul. 

Hermann was the son of a German established 
in Russia, who, dying, had Jeft him a small capi- 
tal. Firmly resolved to preserve his independence, 
he had made a resolution not to touch his income, 
but to live on his pay, without allowing himself 
the slightest indulgence. He was ambitious, but 
reserved, and under a calm exterior concealed vio- 
lent passions and inordinate longings ; but he was 


always master of himself, and kept aloof from the 


follies of his companions. Thus, though at heart 


a gamester, he had never touched a card, because 


he felt (as he said to himself) that he must not 


sacrifice the necessary to acquire the superfluous ; 
_and yet he passed night after night at the play-table, 


watching the fluctuations of the game with an anx- 
iety as feverish as if his whole fate was involved in 
the result. 

The anecdote of the three cards of the Comte de 
St. Germain had strongly impressed his imagina- 
tion, and he could do nothing but think of it. 
** Suppose,’’ said he to himself, ‘* I could get the 
old countess to tell me her secret! Oh, if she 
would only tell me the three winning cards! I 
must get myself presented, pay my court to her, 
and win her confidence: but in the mean time she 
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is eighty-seven years old, and may die this 
week, even to-morrow. Besides, can there be any 
truth in the story! No: economy, temperance, 
and labor—these are my three winning cards; 
with them I shall double my capita!, and eventually 
increase it tenfold. It is to them I must look for 
independence and happiness.”’ 

Musing in this fashion, he strolled along till he 
found himself before a large house in one of the 
principal streets of St. Petersburg. The street 
was filled with carriages, which passed one by one 
beneath a fagade splendidly illumiaated, and the 
company who entered were the éiite of the city. 
Hermann stopped, and seeing a watchman in his 
box close by, asked him whose house that was. 
He learned that it belonged to the Countess Auna 
Fedotovna. 

Hermann started. The story of the three cards 
returned vividly to his memory; he wandered 
round the house, thinking of its owner, of her 
riches, and of her mysterious power. When he 
went home to bed, it was long before he could get 
to sleep; and when sleep at last took possession of 
his senses, his dreams were of the gaming-table, 
of cards, and piles of ducats and bank-notes. He 
beheld himself making paroli after parol, always 
winning ; filling his pockets with gold, and stuffing 
notes into his pocket-book. When he awoke, he 
sighed to find that his fantastic wealth had melted 
away; and, to amuse himself, set out to walk 
through the city. He was soon opposite the house 
of the old countess: an invincible attraction drew 
him thither. He stopped, and looked up at the 
windows. Behind one of them he perceived the 
head of a young woman with fine dark hair. She 
was reading, he thought, or else at work. Pres- 
ently she raised her head, and he saw a charming 
countenance with large black eyes. ‘That moment 
decided his fate. 


lil. 


Ir was not long after the encouragement given 
by her smile that Lisabeta, as she followed the 
footmen, who were with difficulty lifting the 
countess into her carriage, saw the young officer 
close by her side, and felt him seize her hand. 
Before she could recover from her surprise he was 
gone, leaving a note in her palm, which she has- 
tened to conceal in her glove. During the whole 
of the drive she neither saw nor heard anything, 
answered every question at random, and was sharply 
rated for it by the countess. When she returned 
home, she flew to her chamber and took out the 
note. It was not sealed, and consequently it was 
impossible not to read it. The letter contained a 
thousand protestations of love. It was tender and 
respectful, and translated word for word from a 
German romance; but Lisabete knew nothing of 
German, and was well enough eontent with it. 

She was embarrassed, however, since, for the 
first time in her life, she had a secret. ‘To be in 
correspondence with a young man! ‘The thought 
made her tremble. She reproached herself for her 
imprudence, and knew not what to do. What 
course should she resolve upon? Leave off work- 
ing at the window, and, by dint of coldness, compel 
the young officer to relinquish his pursuit—or send 
him back his letter—or write to him in a firm and 
decided manner! She had neither friend nor ad- 
viser, and she determined upon answering his let- 
ter. 

She took up her pen, and meditated profoundly : 
more than once she began a phrase, and then tore 
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up the paper. Sometimes her style was too harsh ; 
then it was wanting in a proper reserve. At length 
she succeeded in composing a few lines which sat- 
isfied her. 

**] think,’ she wrote, ‘‘ that your intentions are 
honorable, and that you would not willingly offend 
me by levity of conduct; but you must be aware 
that our acquaintance cannot begin in this manner. 
I send you back your letter, and I hope you will 
not give me cause for regretting my imprudence in 
noticing it.” 

The next day, as soon as she saw Hermann, she 
left her work, went into the saion, opened the va- 
sistas, and threw her letter into the street, in the 
expectation that the young officer would not fail to 
pick it up. She was right; he seized it with 
eagerness, and went into a confectioner’s shop to 
read it. Finding nothing very discouraging in the 
contents, he went home tolerably well satisfied 
with the commencement of his love affair. 

A few days afterwards, a smart young woman, 
with an air evei/e, came to the hotel, requesting to 
deliver a message to Mademoiselle Lisabeta from a 
marchande de modes. \t was not without some un- 
easiness that she consented to see her, fearing it 
was some forgotten bill; but her surprise was 
great when, on opening the paper presented to her, 
she recognized the handwriting of Hermann. 

** You have made a mistake, mademoiselle,’’ said 
Lisabeta: * this letter is not for me !”’ 

‘** 1 beg your pardon,”’ replied the modiste with a 
malicious smile; ‘‘ give yourself the trouble to 
read it!’? Lisabeta glanced atthe note. Hermann 
demanded an interview. 

‘* Impossible !’’ cried she, frightened at the bold- 
ness of the request, and at the manner in which it 
had been sent to her. ‘This letter is not meant 
for me.’’ And she tore it into a thousand pieces. 

** If the letter is not for you, mademoiselle,’’ re- 
turned the modiste, ‘‘ why have you torn it? You 
should have given it back, that 1 might have taken 
it to its proper address.”’ 

** Pray excuse me,”’ said Lisabeta, quite discon- 
certed. ‘I hardly know what I am doing. Pray 
bring me no more letters; and tell the person who 
sent you that he ought to be ashamed of resorting 
to such an expedient.”’ 

But Hermann was not the man to be thus de- 
terred. Every day Lisabeta received a fresh letter, 
which reached her sometimes one way, sometimes 
another. He no longer sent her translations from 
the German, but wrote under the influence of a 
violent passion, and spoke a language which was 
that of her own heart. She now received his let- 
ters willingly, and soon replied to them. Every 
day her answers becaine louger and more tender. 
At length she threw out of the window the follow- 
ing note :— 

‘*This evening there is a ball at the French 
ambassador’s. The countess is going, and we shall 
remain there till two o'clock. 1 will tell you how 
you may see ine in secret. Assoon as the countess 
is gone—that is to say, about eleven o’clock—the 
servants will disappear. The only one left will be 
the porter in the vestibule, and he is almost always 
asleep in his large arm-chair. As soon as the 
clock strikes eleven, enter the hall, and aseend the 
stairease as quickly as you can. If you find any- 
body in the antechamber, ask if the countess is at 
home ; they will tell you that she has gone out, 
and in that case you must give up the attempt. 
But it is most probable that you will meet no one, 
for the countess’ women are all in a distant apart- 
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ment. When you reach the antechamber, turn to 
your left, and go straight on till you come to her 
bedroom. ‘There, behind a large screen, you will 
see two doors ; the one on the right opens into an 
empty closet, that on the left upon a corridor, at 
the end of which is a narrow staircase, which leads 
to my’ room.”” 


Hermann stationed himself that night at his post 
as early as ten o'clock. It was a terrible night. 
The winds were let louse, and the snow fell in 
heavy flakes. The lamps shed only an uncertain 
gleam, and the streets were quite deserted. Though 
he wore only a light frock, Hermann was not sensi- 
ble either of the wind or the snow. At last the 
carriage of the countess made its appearance ; and 
he saw two tall footmen lift the infirm spectre in 
their arms, and deposit her on the cushions wrapped 
up in an enormous pelisse. Immediately after- 
wards Lisabeta leaped into the carriage, wearing a 
short mantle, and her head wreathed with flowers. 
The door was closed, and they drove off heavily 
over the soft snow. ‘The lights in the windows on 
the first floor were soon extinguished, and silence 
reigned in the hotel. Hermann walked up and 
down; he drew near one of the lamps, and looked 
at his watch ; it wanted twenty minutes to eleven. 
He planted himself against the lamp post, and 
with his eyes fixed on the hands, impatiently 
counted the minutes which remained. Exactly as 
the clock struck eleven he ascended the steps, 
opened the street door, and entered the vestibule, 
which he found lit up. Luckily the porter was 
not there. With a firm and rapid step he cleared 
the staircase in the twinkling of an eye, and 
reached the antechamber. ‘There he found a foot- 
man asleep on a dirty old sofa. Hermann passed 
by him on tiptoe, and crossed the dining-room and 
drawing-room, in which were no lights; but the 
lamp in the antechamber was a sufficient guide. 
At last he arrived at the bedroom, where a golden 
Jamp was burning before a cabinet filled with the 
images of saints. Gilded chairs and divans of 
faded colors, with large, soft cushions, were sym- 
metrically arranged round the room, the walls of 
which were hung with China silk. ‘Two portraits 
were in the room, painted by Madame Lebrun. 
One represented a man of about forty years of age, 
stout and rubicund, with a bright green coat, and 
a star on his breast ; the other was that of a hand- 
some young woman, with an aquiline nose and 
blue eyes, the powdered hair drawn off the tem- 
ples, and with a rose above the ear. In every 
corner were shepherds of Dresden china, vases of 
all shapes, clocks, fans, and a thousand other fem- 
inine nicknacks. Hermann did not stay long to 
admire thein, but passed behind the screen, which 
concealed a small iron bedstead, and saw the two 
doors—that on the right, which opened into the 
dark closet: the other which led to the corridor. 
He opened the latter, saw the little stairease which 
led to the chamber of the poor demoiselle de com- 
pagnie, gazed wistfully in that direction -for a mo- 
ment, then shut the door, and entered the empty 
closet. 

The time passed slowly. Silence reigned in the 
house, till the pendule on the chimney-piece of the 
bedroom struck twelve, and all was quiet as before. 
Hermann remained standing, leaning against a 
stove in which there was no fire. He was per- 
fectly calm. His heart beat with equal pulsations, 
like that of a man determined to brave all dangers, 
because he knows them to be inevitable. He 
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heard one o'clock strike, then two, and shortly 
afterwards he could distinguish the noise of the 
| wheels of a carriage. Then, in spite of himself, 
|he experienced a feeling of emotion. The car- 
riage approached quickly, and stopped. Imme- 
diately there was a loud noise of servants running 
up and down stairs, voices were heard, the apart- 
ments were lit up, and all at once three old femmes 
|de chambre entered the bedroom, followed by a 
walking mummy, who threw herself into a large 
fautew!. Hermann peeped through a chink. He 
| saw Lisabeta pass close to where he was standing, 
'and heard her quick step as she ran up the narrow 
| staircase. At the bottom of his heart he felt some- 
think like remorse, but it passed away, and his 
| heart became again as hard as stone. 
The countess began to undress before a glass. 
| Her waiting maids removed her head-dress of roses, 
'and separated her powdered peruke from her own 
| thin white hair. ‘The pins fell in a shower round 
| her. Her dress of glittering silver lama was ex- 
| changed for a peignoir and a nightcap, and in this 
| costume, more suitable to her age, Hermann thought 
she looked less frightful than before. 
| Like most very old people, the countess was tor- 
,mented by wakefulness. After being undressed, 
| her fauteuil was wheeled into a recess, and her 
| women were dismissed. ‘The wax lights were ex- 
tinguished, and the room was only lit by the golden 
lamp which burned before the holy images. The 
| countess, shrivelled and yellow, and with hanging 
lips, swayed herself gently from right to left in 
her arm-chair. In her dull eyes might be read the 
absence of all thought, and seeing her rock herself 
thus, it might have been supposed that she did not 
move by any impulse of the will, but by a kind 
of secret mechanism. 

Suddenly this deathly countenance altered its 
expression : the lips ceased to tremble; the eyes 
became animated. An unknown person stood be- 
fore the countess. It was Hermann. 

** Be not afraid, madame,’’ said he in a Jow 
ivoice, but carefully accentuating every word. 
** For the love of God be not afraid ; I intend you 
not the slightest harm. On the contrary, it is a 
favor | come to ask of you.”’ 

The old woman gazed at him in silence, as if 
she did not understand him. He thought she was 
| deaf, and, putting his lips close to her ear, repeated 
|his words. ‘The countess still preserved silence. 

** It is in your power,”’ continued Hermann, “ to 

insure the happiness of my whole life, and without 
|its costing you anything. I know that you can tell 
/me three cards which’’ Hermann paused. 
| The countess without doubt knew what he wanted ; 
perhaps she was seeking for an answer. She 
spoke. 

** Tt is all a joke—upon my word, a joke !”’ 

‘* No, madame,”’ replied Hermann in a tone of 
anger; ‘it is not so. Remember Tchaplitzki, 
whom you enabled to win’’ The countess 
seemed affected: for an instant her features ex- 
| pressed a strong emotion, but soon resumed their 
dull, impassive aspect. 

“Can you not,” said Hermann, “ point out to 
/me the three winning cards?”’ 

The countess remained silent, and he continued. 

** Why should you preserve this secret’ For 
your grandchildren ! They are rich enough with- 
out that: they don’t know the value of money. 
Of what use would your three cards be to them? 
They are spendthrifts: and he who does not know 
| how to keep his patrimony, will die of indigence 
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had he all the knowledge of all the devils at his 
command, Iam, on the contrary, a careful man. 
I know the worth of money. Your three cards 
will not be lost upon me! Toke ” 

He stopped, and tremblingly awaited her an- 
swer. ‘The countess did not utter a word. 

Hermann threw himself on his knees. 

‘* Madame,”’ he cried, *‘ if your heart has ever 
known what it is to love—if you have ever heard 
the cry of a new-born babe—if ever a human senti- 
ment stirred your bosom—lI beseech you, by the 
love of a husband, of a lover, of a mother, by all 
that is most sacred in our existence, do not reject 
my prayer—reveal your secret to me! What is 
it? Perhaps it is connected with some terrible sin 
—with the loss of your eternal happiness! Have 
you not made some fatal compact? Think well of 
it: you are very old, and cannot have long to live! 
I am ready to take all your sins npon myself—to be 
responsible for them before God! ‘Tell me your 
secret! Reflect that the happiness of a man 1s in 
your hands—that not only I, but my children, even 
my grandchildren, will bless your memory, and 
venerate you like a saint.’ 

Still the countess did not utter a syllable. 

Hermann rose. 

** Accursed old woman!”’ he exclaimed, grind- 
ing his teeth, ** 1 will make you speak ;"’ and he 
drew a pistol from his pocket. 

At the sight of the pistol the countess for the 
second time betrayed a strong emotion. She shook 


her head more vehemently than ever, stretched out 
her hands as if to push the weapon aside, and then 
suddenly falling back, remained perfectly motion- 
less. 

**Come,’’ said Hermann, seizing her by the 
hand, ‘ leave off this child’s play. 


I adjure you 
for the last time, Will you tell me the three 
cards ’—yes or no?”’ 

The countess did not answer ; and Hermann now 
saw that she was dead! 


IV. 


Lisaseta IvANovNA was seated in her chamber, 
still in her ball-dress, plunged in deep thought. 
On her return home, she had hastily dismissed her 
maid, saying that she wanted no one to undress her, 
and had ascended to her apartment, fearing to find 
Hermann there, and hoping even not to find him. 
At a glance she was aware of the fact, and felt 
grateful for the chance which had prevented the 
meeting. Without thinking of changing her cos- 
tume, she seated herself pensively at her table, and 
began to pass in review all the circumstances of a 
liaison so recently begun, and which had yet led 
her so far. Three weeks had scarcely passed 
since she first saw the young officer, | already 
she had written to him, and he had succeeded in 
obtaining her consent to a nocturnal rendezvous. 
All she knew of him was his name. She had re- 
ceived a number of letters from him, but had never 
once spoken to him; she did not even kaow the 
sound of his voice. Up to that evening, strangely 
enough, she had never heard him spoken of. At 
the ball, however, which she had just left, Prince 
Paul Tomski, fancying that the beautiful Princess 
Pauline Tscherbatoff—to whom he was paying his 
addresses—was coqueting with another young 
noble, resolved to be revenged upon her by affect- 
ing indifference; and with this notable object in 
view he had invited Lisabeta to join him in an in- 
terminable mazurka. He made a thousand forced 
jokes on her partiality for officers of engineers ; 
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and pretending to know more than he really did, it 
happened that some of his speeches were so apt 
that Lisabeta fancied her secret was discovered. 

** But whom,”’ she asked smiling, ‘‘ do you get 
that from ?”’ 

‘* From a friend of the officer whom you know— 
from a very original person.” 

** And what is the name of this original ?”’ 

** He is called Hermann.” 

She did not reply, but she felt her hands and 
feet become as cold as ice. 

‘* Hermann is a perfect hero of romance,’’ con- 
tinued Tomski. ‘ He has the profile of Napoleon 
and the soul of Mephistopheles. I think he must 
have at least three crimes upon his conscience. 
But how pale you are!”’ 

**It is nothing—only a headache. 
what has M. Hermann told you! 
name ?”’ 

‘* Hermann is very angry with his friend, the 
officer of engineers whom you know. He says 
that in his place he should act differently. I sus- 
pect he has designs upon you himself, at least he 
appeared to listen to the confidences of his friend 
with a strange sort of interest.’’ 

** Where has he seen me!”’ 

‘At church perhaps, or when you were out 
driving. God knows! Perhaps in your chamber 
while you were asleep. He is capable of any- 
thing!’ At this moment three ladies advancing, 
according to the custom of the mazurka, to invite 
him to choose between forgetfulness and regret,* 
interrupted a conversation which was beginning 
greatly to excite the curiosity of Lisabeta. 

The lady who had been chosen by Tomski was 
the Princess Pauline. During the slow evolutions 
of the figure, an explanation took place between 
them; and when he returned to his partner, ‘Tom- 
ski had forgotten all about Hermann and Lisabeta. 
She tried vainly to renew the conversation, but the 
mazurka ended, and then the old countess rose to 
go away. 

The mysterious phrases of Tomski were noth- 
ing more than ordinary badinage, but they had 
made a deep impression on the heart of the poor 
demoiselle de compagnie. The portrait sketched 
by Prince Paul had appeared to her strikingly like, 
and, thanks to her romantic erudition, she saw in 
the countenance of her adorer all that was at once 
full of charm and dread. While musing on what 
she had heard, the door suddenly opened, and Her- 
mann entered. She started to her feet, and in a 
trembling voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Where have you 
been ?”’ 

‘*In the countess’ bedroom!’ replied Hermann 
hoarsely : ** I have just left it: she is dead !’’ 

** Gracious God! what do you say?” 

‘* And I fear,’’ he added, ‘* that | am the cause 
of her death !”’ 

Lisabeta Ivanovna gazed at him all aghast, and 
the words of Prince Paul came back to her mem- 
ory—‘ he has at least three crimes upon his con- 
science !”’ 

Hermann seated himself near the window, and 
told her all. 

‘She listened with terror and shame. Thus, 
then, these passionate letters, these burning words, 
this bold, obstinate pursuit, had, after all, not been 
inspired by love! It was money only that inflamed 


Well, and 
Is not that his 


4 Each of these words, in the Russian mode of dancing 
the mazurka, signifies a lady. The gentleman pro- 
nounces one by chance, and is obliged to execute a figure 
with the lady to whom belongs the chosen word. 
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his soul! How could she, who had only a heart 
tw offer, make him happy? Poor child! she had 
been the blind instrument of a robber—of the 
murderer of her benefactress. In the agony of her 
repentance she wept bitterly. Hermann gazed 
upon her in silence; but neither the tears of the 
unfortunate girl, nor her beauty, rendered more 
touching by her grief, could shake his iron soul. 
He had no remorse in thinking of the death of the 
countess. One sole reflection tormented him—the 
irreparable loss of the secret from which he had 
expected his fortune. 

After a long silence, Lisabeta exclaimed, ‘* You 
are an assassin—a monster !”’ 

** ] did not mean to kill her,’’ he answered cold- 
ly: ‘* my pistol was not loaded.”’ 

They remained for some time without speaking, 
or even looking at each other. Daylight at leagth 
broke, and Lisabeta extinguished the candle which 
flickered in the socket; and a pale gray light stole 
into the chamber. She wiped her eyes, which 
were drowned in tears, and turned them towards 
Hermann. He was still sitting beside the window, 
with his arms folded, and his brow knit. In this 
attitude he forcibly recalled the portrait of Napole- 
on; and the resemblance, as she remembered what 
Tomski had said, made her shudder. 

At last she spoke. ‘* How,’’ said she, * shall I 
get you away? | thought of your going by the 
secret staircase, but to do so you must pass through 
the countess’ bedroom, and | am afraid ”’ 

‘Tell me only how I shall find the staircase, 
and I will go alone.” 

She rose, searched in a drawer for a key, which 
she gave to Hermann, with the necessary instruc- 
tions; he took her icy hand, kissed her on the 
forehead, and left the apartment. He descended 
the narrow staircase, and entered the chamber of 
the countess. She was seated in her fautcuil, per- 
fectly rigid; her features were not in the slightest 





degree contracted. He paused, and gazed at her | 


for some time, as if to assure himself of the fear- 
ful reality ; he then went into the empty closet, 
and, feeling the tapestry, discovered a small door, 
which opened on a staircase, at the bottom of which 
he found another door, which the key in his hand 
readily opened. The next moment he was in the 
street. 


V. 


Turer days after the fatal night, at nine o'clock 
in the morning, Hermann went to the convent of 
Procaschka, where the last offices were to be paid 
to the mortal remains of the Countess Anna Fedo- 
tovna. He felt no remorse, and yet he could not 
disguise from himself the fact that he was her assas- 
sin. But having faith, he was, as is usually the 
case, superstitious ; and, in the persuasion that the 
dead countess had the power of exercising a 
malign influence over his life, he had thought to 
appease her manes by attending her funeral. 

he church was full of people, and he had some 
difficulty in getting a place. ‘The body was 
stretched upon a rich bier under a canopy of velvet ; 
the hands were crossed upon the bosom, and the 
dress was of white satin, with a head-dress of lace. 
Around the bier the family were assembled ; the 
servants in black caftans, with ribbons on their 
shoulders bearing armorial devices, and each hold- 
ing a long taper; the relations—children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren—all in deep 
mourning. No one wept—tears would have been 
looked upon as an affectation. The countess was 


so old, that her death could surprise no one, and 
she had long been considered as no longer belong- 
ing to this world. A celebrated preacher pro- 
nounced the funeral oration. Ina few simple and 
touching words he described the death of the just, 
who had passed a long life in edifying preparations 
for a Christian end. ‘‘ The angel of death,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ carried her off in the midst of her cheerful 
and pious meditations, and in the expectation of 
the bridegroom of midnight.” When the service 
was over, all the relations moved forward to take 
their last farewell of the deceased. After them, 
in long procession, came all those invited to the 
ceremony. ‘The servants of her household suc- 
ceeded, and among them was an old housekeeper 
of the same age of the countess, who advanced, 
supported by two women. She was not strong 
enough to kneel, but tears fell from her eyes when 
she bent to kiss the hand of her mistress. 

Hermann proceeded in his turn towards the bier. 
He knelt for a moment on the marble flags covered 
with branches of eypress. He then rose, and, pale 
as death, ascended the steps of the bier, and bowed 
his head ; when suddenly it seemed to him as if 
the dead countess looked at him with a derisive 
expression, and winked her eye. Hermann rose 
with a hasty movement, and fell backwards on the 
pavement, from whence he was quickly raised by 
the bystanders. At the same moment Lisabeta 
Ivanovna fainted where she stood in the body of 
the church. ‘These accidents disturbed the cere- 
mony for a few moments ; the assistants whispered 
among each other; and one old chamberlain, a 
near relation of the deceased, murmured in the ear 
of an Englishman who stood near him, that the 
young officer was a left-handed son of the countess ; 
to which the Englishman laconically replied, 
‘© Ah!” 

During the whole of the day Hermann was a 
prey to the greatest uneasiness. At the restaurant, 
where he was in the habit of dining alone, contrary 
to his custom he drank a great deal, in the hope 
of getting rid of thought; but tho wine, on the 
contrary, excited his imagination, and added new 
| activity to the ideas with which he was predccu- 
pied. He went home early; threw himself, 
dressed as he was, on his bed, and fell at once into 
| a profound sleep. 

When he awoke it was night, or rather morn- 
ing, and the moon shone into his room. He 
looked at his wateh, and saw that it wanted a 
quarter to three. He no longer felt any inclination 
to sleep, so he sat on his bed, and thought of the 
old countess. 

At that moment somebody in the street came up 
to the window, lovked into the room, and passed on. 
Hermann paid no attention to this, but at the expi- 
ration of about a minute he heard the door of the 
antechamber open. He fancied that his military 
servant—drunk, according to custom—had let him- 
self in after returning from some nocturnal excur- 
sion; but he soon detected an unknown step. 
Some one entered shuffling in slippers over the 
floor. The door opened, and a woman dressed in 
white came into his chamber. Hermann thought 
at first that it was his old nurse, and asked her what 
brought her there at suchanhour. But the figure, 
rapidly crossing the chamber, was in a moment at 
the foot of his bed, and Hermann recognized the 
countess ! 

‘* T come to you against my will,’’ she exclaimed 
in a deep voice. ‘1 am compelled to grant your 











prayer. These cards—Three, Seven, and Ace— 
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will win for you one after the other; but you are 
forbidden to play more than one card in four-and- 
twenty hours, and never to play again in the course 
of your life. I pardon you my death on condition 
that you marry my demviselle de compagnie, Lis- 
abeta Ivanovna.”’ 

With these words she moved towards the door. 
and disappeared, shuffling in her slippers, as she 
had entered. Hermann heard her close the door 
of the antechamber, and directly afierwards saw a 
figure in white in the street, which stopped and 
gazed for a moment through the window. 

He remained for some time completely stupefied ; 
he then rose, and went into the antechamber. His 
servant, as he had at first imagined, was drunk, and 
asleep on the floor. He had some difficulty in 
awaking him; and when he succeeded could not 
get from him the slightest explanation. ‘The door 
of the antechamber was locked. Hermann imme- 
diately returned to his chamber, and wrote down 
all the circumstances of his vision. 


Vi. 


From that time forward one idea alone took pos- 
session of his thoughts. ‘The three cards were 
constantly present to his imagination. He was 
always repeating to himself, ‘ Three—Seven— 
Ace.’ In every phase of his daily avocations 
these three numbers were mingled. Le enter- 
tained no doubt that by their instrumentality he 
should make his fortune, but how was he to turn 
to account a secret which he had bought so dearly ? 
He thought of asking for leave of absence to travel, 
in the expectation that in Paris perhaps he might 
discover some gaming table where he could realize 
his expectations. Accident relieved him from his 
erobarrassinent. 

There was at that time at Moscow a company 
of rich gamblers, the president of which was a 
celebrated man named Tchekalinski, who had 
passed all his life in play, and amassed an enor- 
mous fortune. His magnificent house, his excel- 
lent cuisine, and his agreeable manners, had gained 
him numerous friends, and attracted general con- 
sideration towards him. He came to St. Peters- 
burg, and immediately all the nobility, old and 
young, flocked to his saloons. Hermann was taken 
there by Naroumoff. 

On entering ‘I'chekalinski’s hotel, they passed 
through a number of rooms filled with servants, all 
extremely attentive and polite. ‘The guests were 
innumerable. In some of the apartments old gen- 
erals and privy-councillors were playing at whist ; 
while, in others, young men of fashion were 
stretched on sofas, eating ices, or smoking long 
Turkish pipes. In the principal saloon, at a long 
table, round which some twenty players were 
eagerly gathered, the master of the house presided 
over a faro bank. He was a man of about sixty 
years of age, with a fire countenance, and hair as 
white as snow. In his open, tranquil features, good- 
humor and kindness might be read, and his eyes 
sparkled with a perpetual smile. Naroumoff pre- 
sented Hermann, and immediately Tchekalinski 
offered him his hand, said that he was weleome, 
that there was no ceremony in his house, and went 
on dealing the cards. 

The deal lasted some time ; money was set on 
more than thirty cards. 
ski stopped to allow the winners time t~ Jouble 
their stakes, to pay, to listen civilly to the remarks 
addressed to him, and more civilly still to reclaim 


At every coup Tchekalis- , 
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the stakes which some of the losers were inadver- 
par beg aon, 9 At length the deal was over, 
and ‘Tchekalinski shuffled the cards, and prepared 
for a new one. 

** Will you allow me to choose a card ?”’ said 
Hermann, stretching out his hand over a stout man, 
who filled up almost the whole of one side of the 
table. Tchekalinski, smiling graciously, bowed 
in token of assent. Naroumoff laughingly compli- 
mented Hermann on having conquered his former 
austerity, and wished him all sorts of luck in his 
new career. 

** There !"’ said Hermann, having written some 
figures on the back of his card. 

**How much?” said the banker, half-closing 
his eyes. ‘* Excuse me, I don’t see the amount.” 

‘* Forty-seven thousand roubles,” replied Her- 
mann. 

At these words al] eyes were turned on the 
young officer. ‘* He has lost his senses,’’ thought 

aroumoff. 

** Allow me to observe to you, sir,”’ said Tche- 
kalinski, with the same eternal smile, ** that you 
play rather high. No one here ever puts down 
more than two hundred and seventy-five roubles on 
the first card.”’ , 

** Very well,’’ returned Hermann; “but will 
you meet my stake’ Yes or no?” 

Tehekalinski bowed his acceptance, observing, 
however—* I merely wished you to know that, al- 
though I have the most perfect confidence in my 
friends, I can only deal to ready money. I am 
convinced that your word is as good as gold; but 
in the regularity of the game, and to faciliate cal- 
culations, | shall be obliged to you to put your 
money on your card.”’ 

Hermann drew a note from his pocket-book, and 
handed it over to Tchekalinski, who, satisfied of 
its value at a glance, placed it on Hermann’s card. 

He then dealt. To the right hand a Ten was 
turned ; to the left a Ture! 

‘**] win!”’ said Hermann, showing his card. 

A murmur of astonishment spread amongst the 
players. For an instant the banker’s brows con- 
tracted; but his habitual smile immediately re- 
turned. 

** Shall I pay you?’’ he asked. 

‘* If you please,”’ was the reply. 

Tchekaliuski took some bank-notes from his 
portfolio and handed them over to Hermann, who 
pocketed his winnings, and left the table. Narou- 
moff could not recover from his surprise. Her- 
mann stayed only to drink a glass of lemonade, and 
then went home. 


The next evening Hermann returned to Tcheka- 
linski’s, and found him dealing as before. He 
went up to the table; the players made room for 
him, and the banker smiled as he approached. He 
waited for the next deal, and then took a card, on 
which he put down not only his original forty- 
seven thousand roubles, but the sum which he had 
won the night before. Tchekalinski dealt: a 
Knave was turned up on the right, a Seven on the 
left. Hermann showed a Seven! 

There was ageneral exclamation. Tchekalinski 
was ctewe ill at ease: he counted out ninety- 
four thousand roubles, and gave them to Hermann, 
whe ‘cok them with the greatest coolness, and left 
ihe room. 

On the following day he returned at the accus- 
tomed hour. Every one was on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation ; even the old generals and privy-coun- 
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cillors left their whist to witness play of such an- 
usual maynitude. The young officers quitted their 
sofas, and the people of the house all flocked round. 
Hermann was the object of everybody's attention. 
At his entrance all the other players ceased, pant- 
ing in their impatience to see him set to work with 
the banker, who, pale, but smiling still, observed 
him take his place at the table, and prepare singly 
to play with him. Each of them at the same time 
undid a pack of cards. 'Tehekalinski shuffled, and 
Hermann cut: he then took a card, and covered 
with it a heap of bank-notes. ‘The movements on 
each side were like the preparations for a duel. A 
deep silence reigned through the hall. 

‘Tchekalinski began to deal—his hands trembled. 
He turned up a Queen on the right, on the left an 
AcE. 

‘The Ace wins,’ 
his card. 

** Your Queen has lost!’ observed Tchekalinski, 
in the softest tone possible. 

Hermann started. Instead of an Ace, he saw 


, 


said Hermann, uncovering 
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made such a mistake. With his eyes fixed on the 
fatal card, it seemed to him that the Queen of 
Spades winked at him, and smiled derisively. He 
recognized with horror a strange resemblance be- 
tween the Queen of Spades and the Countess Anna 
Fedotovna. 

** Accursed old woman !’’ he muttered between 
his teeth. 

Tehekalinski raked up his winnings. Hermann 
remained for some time motionless—stupefied. 
When at last he left the table there was a buzz of 
conversation : ** That was a famous stake!’’ said 
the players. ‘Tchekalinski shuffled the cards, and 
the game went on. 


Hermann went mad. He is now in the lunatic 
hospital of Oboukhoff, in cell No. 17. He never 
replies to any question that is addressed to him, 
but is heard incessantly repeating: ‘* Three— 
Seven—Ace! Three—Seven—Queen !”’ 

Lisabeta Ivanovna married a very amiable young 
man, the son of the steward of the late countess. 


before him THe Queen or Spapes! He could not} Prince Paul became the husband of the Princess 
believe his eyes, nor understand how he could have | Pauline. 





From the Kirchenfreund. 


THE BROKEN CRUCIBLE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HARTM/s IN. 
BY JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 


Now the crucible is breaking! 
Now my faith its seal is taking : 
Moltea gol! unhurt by fire. 

Only thus ‘tis ever given, 
Up to joys of highest heaven, 
For God’s children to aspire. 


Thus, by griefs, the Lord is moulding 
Mind and spirit, here unfolding 
His own image, to endure. 
Now he shapes our dust, but later 
Is the inner-man’s Creator ; 
‘Thus he works by trial sure. 


Sorrows quell our insurrection, 

Bring our members to subjection, 
Under Christ's prevailing will ; 

While the broken powers he raises 

To the work of holy praises 
Quietly and softly still. 


Sorrows gather home the senses, 
Lest, seduced by earth’s pretences, 
They should after idols stro!l. 
Like an angel guard, repelling 
Evil from the inmost dwelling, 
Bringing order to the soul. 


Sorrow now the harp is stringing 
For the everlasting singing, 
Teaching us to soar above ; 
Where the blessed choir, palm-bearing, 
Harps are playing, crowns are wearing, 
Round the throne with songs of love. 


Sorrow makes alert and daring ; 

Sorrow is our clay preparing 
For the cold rest of the grave 

Sorrow is a herald, hasting, 

Of that springtide whose unwasting 

Health the dying soul shal] save. 





Sorrow makes our faith abiding, 
Lowly, childlike, and confiding : 
Sorrow ! who can speak thy grace ? 
Earth may name thee Tribulation, 
Heaven has nobler appellation ; 
Not thus honored all our race. 


Brethren, these our perturbations, 

Step by step, through many stations, 
Lead disciples to their Sun. 

Soon—though many a pang has wasted, 

Soon—though many a death been tasted, 
Sorrow’s watch of sighs is done. 


Though the healthful powers were willing, 
All the Master's will fulfilling, 
By obedience to be tried, 
Ob, ‘t is still no less a blessing, 
Such a Master's care possessing, 
In his furnace to abide. 


In the depth of keenest anguish 

More and inore the heart shall Janguish 
After Jesus’ loving heart, 

For one blessing only erying: 

‘* Make me like thee in thy dying, 
Then thy endless life impart !”’ 


Till at length, with sighs all breaking, 
Through each bond its passage taking, 
Lo! the vail is rent in twain! 
Who remembers now earth’s treasure? 
What a sea of godlike pleasure 
High in heaven swells amain! 





Now, with Jesus ever reigning, 

Where the ransomed home are gaining, 
Bathing in the endless light, 

All the heaveniy ones are meeting ; 

Brothers—sisters—let us, greeting, 
Claim them ours, by kindred right. 


Jesus! toward that height of heaven 
— a prospect clear be given, 

ill the parting hour shall come. 
Then, from pangs emerging brightly, 
May we all be wafted lightly 

y angelic convoy home. 





Princeton, Sept. 14th, 1850. 
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From the Daily News, 7th Oct. 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue associated friends of peace, who propose to 
obtain their great aim by the introduction of a sys- 
tem of arbitrage, have met with very signal suc- 
cess in their bold attempt to reconcile Danes and 
Holsteiners. We must confess ourselves no cred- 
ulous votaries of either peace party or congress, 
much as we admire their enthusiasm and philan- 
thropy. And on first learning the voyaging of 
Messrs. Sturge and Burritt to the hostile camps upon 
the Eyder, we deemed their purpose hopeless and 
Quixotic. The countries and the authorities visited 
by these philanthropists did not, however, receive 
them in any such light. The Holsteiners and 
Schleswigers of all classes, from the shopkeeper 
to the prince, from the professor to the soldier, 
from the man in office to the man in the ranks, 
welcomed the proposal of those who recommended 
a fair and non-political arbitrage. An impartial 
tribunal was all that was asked for by the men of 
the duchies, and they were ready to lay down their 
arms and abide by the decree of such a tribunal if 
their antagonists would make the same submission. 

To do justice to the Danish ministers, who, as 
the servants of an old court, and working in the 
harness of old diplomacy, might be supposed more 
adverse to the interference of mere philanthropists, 
they were as polite and considerate as the Hol- 
steiners. We were not indeed a little amused by 
the naiveté of our delegates, who hinted to the 
Danes that, by accepting the arbitrage, they would 
be able to develop their own free institutions, 
without the interference of foreign powers. How- 
ever little this may have entered into Danish ealeu- 
lations, still proposals and proposers were well 
received. And as there is every likelihood of 
neither army of the duchies being able to defeat 
and destroy the other, and as there exist many 
great dangers and difficulties in the way of any 
other powers interfering with an armed force on 
either side, it is very possible that Danes as well 
as Holsteiners may, in the end, grasp at the honor- 
able and constitutional way (arbitrage being laid 
down in their treaties) of terminating their differ- 
ences. 

Hostilities, indeed, have not ceased. Generals 
at the head of armies suffer in character if they al- 
low them to lie idle; and hence, perhaps, the 
Holstein general has made an incursion north of 





the Eyder, taking Tonning and attacking I’reder- 
ichstadt. Were he successful in those operations, 


General Willisen would have occupied a large | 


part of Schleswig, inhabited by the Frieses, and 
most hostile to the Danes; and from this province 
operations might with more facility be directed, as 
soon as the frost deprives the Danes of the great 
advantages which they derive from their superior 
fleet. Should the Danes march a force to repel 
the Schleswig Holsteiners, General Willisen would 
have obtainee the advantage of compelling them to 
quit their formidable intrenchments, and of thus 
fighting them on more equal terms than he has been 
enabled to do sinee the battle of Idstedt. 
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the solemn treaties which divided Europe as it is, 
and established the German confederation. 

Not all the protocols in the world will Danify 
Holstein. Not all the treaties and armies that 
could be signed or set on foot would make Holstein 
consider Copenhagen as its capital. Whatever is 
done towards them by force will only endure as 
long as the force lasts, and as soon as circumstances 
remove it, the countries will fly asunder with a 
force of natural disruption. So that the ‘ integrity 
of Denmark,’’ as it is called, which Russia and 
France, and England have undertaken, not very 
positively, it must be admitted, to establish, is one 
of the many things that despotic courts are so apt 
to undertake against nations, but which constitu- 
tional governments should never lend themselves 
to. 
The only chance for a strong and independent 
country between the Elbe and the Sound lies in 
rendering the bonds which unite the different races 
and religions as loose and the institutions as liberal 
as possible. Endowed with self-government, free 
trade, and free institutions, Holstein and Schleswig 
would be in no haste, and would feel no interest, 
to go over to the German body; nay, they might 
be influential in preventing Hamburg from absorb- 
ing itself in any great political or commercial 
empire. Copenhagen, we repeat, is not the natural, 
and searcely the possible, metropolis of countries 
so situated as Holstein and Lauenbourg. Despot- 
ism and military violence, instead of helping it to 
become so, will, on the contrary, remove it further 
and further from either greatness or influence. 
And we firmly believe that the establishment of a 
Russian prince, policy, and influence at Copenha- 
gen would prove the utter ruin and destruction of 
the Danish kingdom, and even name. 

The only hope for Denmark is the development 
of liberty, political, municipal, and commercial, in 
the provinces of the Danish races; and the allow- 
ance of local independence and development in the 
provinces of German origin. ‘This, joined to a 
respect for laws, rights, and treaties, would more 
unite ihe provinces on the Eyder to Denmark than 
all the exploits of General Von Krogh, or all 
the severity of Danish administrators, even when 
aided by the absolutist Consul-General Hodges. 

‘To a possible return towards such wise policy, 
the English delegates of peace have now opened 
the door for Denmark. The Danes themselves 
could not do better than accept it. But the char- 
acter and past conduct of the King of Denmark for- 
bid us to hope that he ean have the good sense or 
good feeling to aecept fair arbitrament. <A _ per- 
sonal feeling of hatred towards the Augustenberg 
family, and preposterous anxiety to sell bis country 
and its future destinies to Russia, so completely 
blind the present King of Denmark, that his person- 
al influence will evidently be thrown into the scale 
of violence, absolutism, and war. ‘The bringing 
the two people to treat of peace might be easy, but 
to deal with a court, its superannuated prejudices, 
its pride, and its piques, is a task, we fear, too dii- 
ficult and intricate fer such honest and straightior- 





What makes all this effusion of blood more 
lamentable, is that fighting will not settle the dis- 
yute. No momentary or casual superiority ef the 
Janes in the field will ever enable them to estab- 
lish a permanent mastery over provinces filled with 
a German population and contiguous to Germany 
proper, connected far more with Germany than 


ward negotiators as Messrs. Burritt and Sturge. 
With all these misgivings, we nevertheless trust 
they will persevere. ‘The very spectacle of the 
coo] and rational men of both countries being ready 
to terminate the quarrel on fair grounds is alone a 
manifestation of great importance and influence, not 
only in this but in all future quarrels. And the 
peace party will have gained power and respect, 





with Deamark by trade and by inevitable relations, 
and not only this, but connected with Germany by 


whatever the result of their actual endeavors. 
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From the Times. 
THE AMOURS OF DEAN SWIFT.* 


Greater men than Dean Swift may have lived. 
A more remarkable man never left his impress upon 
the age immortalized by his genius. ‘To say that 
English history supplies no narrative more singu- 
lar and original than the career of Jonathan Swift 
is to assert little. We doubt whether the histories 
of the world can furnish, for example and instruc- 
tion, for wonder and pity, for admiration and scorn, 
for approval and condemnation, a specimen of hu- 
manity at once so illustrious and sosmal]. Before 
the eyes of his contemporaries Swift stood a living 
enigma. ‘To posterity he must continue forever a 
distressing puzzle. One hypothesis—and one alone 
—gathered from a close and candid perusal of all 
that has been transmitted to us upon this interesting 
subject, helps us to account for a whole life of 
anomaly, but not to clear up the mystery in which 
it is shrouded. From the beginning to the end of 
his days Jonathan Swift was more or less Mab. 

Intellectually and morally, physically and relig- 
iously, Dean Swift was a mass of contradictions. 
His career yields ample materials both for the 
biographer who would pronounce a panegyric over 
his tomb, and for the censor whose business it is to 
improve one generation at the expense of another. 
Look at Swift, with the light of intelligence shining 
on his brow, and you note qualities that might be- 
come an angel. Survey him under the dark cloud, 
and every feature is distorted into that of a fiend. 
If we tell the reader what he was, in the same 
breath we shall communicate all that he was not. 
His virtues were exaggerated into vices, and his 
vices were not without the saver of virtue. The 
originality of his writings is of a piece with the 
singularity of his character. He copied no man 
who preceded him. He has not been successfully 
imitated by any who have followed him. The 
compositions of Swift reveal the brilliancy of 
sharpened wit, yet it is recorded of the man that he 


was never known ta laugh. His friendships were | 


strong and his antipathies vehemert and unrelent- 
ing, yet he illustrated friendship by roundly abus- 
ing his familiars and expressed hatred by bantering 
his foes. He was economical and saving to a fault, 
yet he made sacrifices to the indigent and poor 
sternly denied to himself. He could begrudge the 
food and wine consumed by a guest, yet through- 
out his life refuse to derive the smallest pecuniary 
advantage from his published works, and at his 
death bequeath the whole of his fortune to a char- 
itable institution. From his youth Swift was a 
sufferer in body, yet his frame was vigorous, capa- 
ble of great endurance, and maintained its power 
and vitality from the time of Charles II. until far 
on in the reign of the second George. No man 
hated Ireland more than Swift, yet he was lreland’s 
first and greatest patriot, bravely standing up for 
the rights of that kingdom when his chivalry might 
have cost him his head. He was eager for reward, 
yet he refused payment with disdain. Impatient 
of advancement, he preferred to the highest honors 
the state could confer the obscurity and ignominy 
of the political associates with whom he had affec- 
tionately labored until they fell disgraced. None 
knew better than he the stinging force of a success- 
ful lampoon, yet such missiles were hurled by 
hundreds at his head without in any way disturbing 


* Stella and Vanessa; a Romance from the French. 
By Lady Duff Gordon. In two vols. Bentley. 1350. 


his bodily tranquillity. Sincerely religious, seru- 
pulously attentive to the duties of his holy office, 
vigorously defending the position and privileges of 
his order, he positively played into the hands of 
infidelity by the steps he took, both in his conduct 
and writings, to expose the cant and hypocrisy 
which he detested as heartily as he admired and 
practised unaffected piety. To say that Swift 
lacked tenderness would be to forget many passages 
of his unaccountable history that overflow with 
gentleness of spirit and mild humanity; but to 
deny that he exhibited inexcusable brutality where 
the softness of his nature ought to have been chiefly 
evoked—where the want of tenderness, indeed, left 
him a naked and irreclaimable savage—is equally 
impossible. If we decline to pursue the contra- 
dictory series further, it is in pity to the reader, not 
for want of materials at command. ‘There is, in 
truth, no end to such materials. 

Swift was born in the year 1667. His father, 
who was steward to the society of the King’s Inn, 
Dublin, died before his birth, and left his widow 
penniless. The child, named Jonathan after his 
father, was brought up on charity. The obligation 
due to an uncle was one that Swift could never 
forget, or remember without inexcusable indigna- 
tion. Because he had not been left to starve by 
his relatives, or because his uncle would not do 
more than he could, Swift conceived an eternal 
dislike to all who bore his name, and a haughty 
contempt for all who partook of his nature. He 
struggled into active life, and presented himself to 
his fellow-men in the temper of a foe. At the age 
of fourteen he was admitted into Trinity College, 
Dublin, and four years afterwards as a special grace 
—for his acquisitions apparently failed to earn the 
distinction—the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred upon him. In 1688, the year in which 
the war broke out in Ireland, Swift, in his twenty- 
first year, and without a sixpence in his pocket, 
left college. Fortunately for him, the wife of Sir 
William Temple was related to his mother, and 
upon her application to that statesman the friendless 
youth was provided with a home. He took up his 
abode with Sir William in England, and for the 
space of two years labored hard at his own im- 
egy ang and at the amusement of his patron. 
|How far Swift sueceeded in winning the good 
opinion of Sir William may be learnt from the fact 
that when King William honored Moor-park with 
his presence he was permitted to take part in the 
interviews, and that when Sir William was unable 
to visit the king his protégé was commissioned to 
wait upon his majesty, and to speak on the patron’s 
authority and behalf. The lad’s future promised 
better things than his beginning. He resolved to 
go into the church, since preferment stared him in 
the face. In 1692 he proceeded to Oxford, where 
he obtained his Master’s degree, and in 1694, quar- 
relling with Sir William Temple, who coldly 
offered him a situation worth 100/. a year, he 
quitted his patron in disgust, and went at once to 
lreland to take holy orders. He was ordained, and 
almost immediately afterwards received the living 
of Kilroot in the diocese of Conner, the value of 
the living being about equal to that of the appoint- 
ment offered by Sir William Temple. 

Swift, miserable in his exile, sighed for the ad- 
vantages he had abandoned. Sir William Temple, 
lonely without his clever and keen-witted compan- 
ion, pined for his return. The prebend of Kilroot 
was speedily resigned in favor of a poor curate for 
whom Swift had taken great pains to procure the 
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presentation; and with 80/. in his purse the inde- 
pendent clergyman proceeded once more to Moor- 
park. Sir William welcomed him with open 
arms. They resided together until 1699, when 
the great statesman died, leaving to Swift, in tes- 
timony of his regard, the sum of 1002. and his 
literary remains. ‘The remains were duly pub- 
lished and humbly dedicated to the king. They 
might have been inscribed to his majesty’s cook for 
any advantage that accrued to the editor. Swift 
was a whig, but his politics suffered severely by 
the neglect of his majesty, who derived no partic- 
ular advantage from Sir William Temple's ** re- 
mains.”’ 

Weary with long and vain attendance upon 
court, Swift finally accepted at the hands of Lord 
Berkeley, one of the lords justices of Ireland, the 
rectory of Agher and the vicarages of Laracor and 
Rathbeggan. In the year 1700 he took possession 
of the living at Laracor, and his mode of entering 
upon his duty was thoroughly characteristic of the 
man. Ile walked down to Laracor, entered the 
curate’s house, and announced himself ** as his 
master.’ In his usual style he affected brutality, 
and having sufficiently alarmed his victims, gradu- 
ally soothed and consoled them by evidences of 
undoubted friendliness and good will. ‘* This,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, ** was the ruling trait of 
Swift's character to others ; his praise assumed the 
appearance and Janguage of complaint; his bene- 
fits were often prefaced by a prologue of a threat- 
ening nature.’’ ‘The ruling trait’ of Swift's 
character was morbid eccentricity. Much less ee- 
centricity has saved many a murderer in our days 
from the gallows. We approach a peried of 
Swift's history when we must accept this conclu- 
sion or revolt from the cold-bluoded doings of a 
monster. 

During Swift's seeond residence with Sir Wil- 
liam ‘Temple he had become acquainted with an 
inmate of Moor-park very different to the aecom- 

lished man to whose intellectual pleasures he so 
argely ministered. A young and lovely girl— 
half ward, half dependent in the establishment— 
engaged the attention and commanded the untiring 
services of the newly-made minister. [Esther 
Johnson had need of education, and Swift became 
her tutor. He entered upon his task with avidity, 
condescended to the humblest instruction, and in- 
spired his pupil with unbounded gratitude and re- 
gard. Swift was not more insensible to the sim- 
plicity and beauty of the lady than she to the kind 
offices of her master; but Swift would not have 
been Swift had he, like other men, returned every- 
day love with ordinary affection. Swift had felt 
tender impressions in his own fashion before. 
Once in Leicestershire he was accused by a friend 
of having formed an imprudent attachment, on 
which occasion he returned for answer, that ** his 
cold temper and unconfined humor’? would prevent 
all serious consequences, even if it were not irue 
that the conduct which his friend had mistaken for 
gallantry had been merely the evidence “ of an 
active and restless temper, incapable of enduring 
idleness, and catching at such opportunities of 
amusement as most readily oceurred.’’ Upon 
another occasion, and within four years of the 
Leicestershire pastime, Swift made an absolute 
offer of his hand to one Miss Waryng, vowing in 
his declaratory epistle that he would forego every 
prospect of interest for the sake of his ‘* Varina,” 
and that ‘* the lady’s love was far more fatal than 
her cruelty.’’ 





After much and long consideration | 
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Varina consented to the suit. That was enough 
for Swift. He met the capitulation by charging 
his Varina with want of affection, by stipulating for 
unheard-of sacrifices, and concluding with an ex- 
pression of his willingness to wed, ‘‘ though she 
had neither fortune nor beauty,” provided every 
article of his letter was ungrudgingly agreed to. 
We may well tremble for Esther Johnson, with 
her young heart given into such wild keeping. 

As soon as Swift was established at Laracor it 
was arranged that Esther, who a small 
property in Ireland, should take up her abode near 
to her old preceptor. She came, and scandal was 
silenced by a stipulation insisted upon by Swift, 
that his lovely charge should have a matron for a 
constant companion, and never see him except in 
the presence of a third party. Esther was in her 
seventeenth year. The vicar of Laracor was on 
his road to forty. What wonder that even in 
Laracor the former should receive an offer of mar- 
riage, and that the latter, wayward and inconsistent 
from first to last, should deny another the happiness 
he had resolved never to enjoy himself! Esther 
found a lover whom Swift repulsed, to the infinite 


joy of the devoted girl, whose fate was already 


linked for good or evil to that of her teacher and 
friend. 

Obscurity and idleness were not for Swift. Love, 
that gradually consumed the unoccupied girl, was 
not even this man’s recreation. Impatient of ban- 
ishment, he went to London and mixed with the 
wits of the age. Addison, Steele, and Arbuthnat 
became his friends, and he quickly proved himself 
worthy of their intimacy by the publication, in 1704, 
of his Tale of a Tub. ‘The success of the work, 

iven to the wor!d anonymously, was decisive. 
ts singular merit obtained for its author everlasting 
renown, and effectually prevented his rising to the 
highest dignity in the very church which his book 
labored to exalt. None but an inspired madman 
would have attempted to do honor to religion in a 
spirit which none but the infidel could heartily ap- 
prove. 

Politicians are not squeamish. The whigs 
could see no fault in raillery and wit that might 
serve temporal interests with greater advantage 
than they had advanced interests ecclesiastical ; 
and the friends of the revolution welcomed so rare 
an adherent to their priuciples. With an affected 
ardor that subsequent events proved to be as pre- 
mature as it was hollow, Swift's pen was put in 
harness for his allies, and worked vigorously 
enough until 1709, when, having assisted Steele in 
the establishment of the Tatler, the vicar of Lara- 
cor returned to Ireland and to the duties of a rural 
pastor. Not to remain, however! A change 
suddenly came over the spirit of the nation, 
Sacheverell was about to pull down by a single 
sermon all the popularity that Marlborough and 
his friends had built up by their glorious cam- 
paigns. Swift had waited in vain for promotion 
from the whigs, and his suspicions were roused 
when the lord-lieutenant unexpectedly began to 
caress him. Escaping the damage which the 
marked attentions of the old government might do 
him with the new, Swift started for England in 
1710, in order to survey the turning of the politica] 
wheel with his own eyes, and to try his fortune in 
the game. ‘The progress of events was rapid. 
Swift reached London on the 9th of September ; on 
the Ist of October he had already written a lam- 
poon upon an ancient associate ; and on the 4th he 
was presented to Harley, the new minister. 
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The career of Swift from this moment, and so 
long as the government of Harley lasted, was 
magnificent and mighty. Had he not been erotch- 
ety from his very boyhood, his- head would have 
been turned now. Swift reigned; Swift was the 
government ; Swift was queen, lords, and com- 
mons. ‘There was tremendous work to do, and 
Swift did it all. The tories had thrown out the 
whigs, and had brought in a government in their 
place quite as whiggish to do tory work. ‘To 
moderate the wishes of the peuple, if not to blind 
their eyes, was the preliminary and essential work 
of the ministry. They could not perform it them- 
selves. Swift undertook and accomplished it. He 
had intellect and courage enough for that, and 
more. Moreover, he had vehement passions to 
gratify, and they might all partake of the glory of 
his suecess ; he was proud, and his pride revelled 
in authority; he was ambitious, and his ambition 
could attain no higher pitch than it found at the 
right hand of the prime minister ; he was revenge- 
ful, and revenge could wish no sweeter gratifica- 
tion than the contortions of the great who had neg- 
Jected genius and desert, when they looked to 
them for advancement and obtained nothing but cold 
neglect. Swift, single-handed, fought the whigs. 
For seven months he conducted a periodical paper 
in which he mercilessly assailed, as none but him- 
self could attack, all who were odious to the gov- 
ernment and distasteful to himself; not an individ- 
ual was spared whose sufferings could add to the 
tranquillity and permanence of the government. 
Resistance was in vain; it was attempted, but in- 
variably with one eflect—the first wound grazed, 
the second killed. 

The public were ineestasies. The laughers were 
all on the side of the satirist, and how vast a per- 
tion of the community these are, needs not be said. 
But it was not in the Eraminer alone that Swift 
offered up his victims at the shrine of universal 
mirth. He could write verses for the rough heart 
of a nation to chuckle over and delight in. Per- 
sonalities to-day fly wide of the mark ; then they 
went right home. ‘The habits, the foibles, the 
moral and physical imperfections of humanity, were 
all fair game, provided the shaft were tipped with 
gall as well as venom. Short poems, longer 
pamphlets—whatever could Kelp the government 
and cover their foes with ridicule and scorn, Swift 
poured upon the town with an industry and skill 
that set eulogy at defiance. And because they did 
defy praise, Jonathan Swift never asked, and was 
ever too grand to accept it. 

But he claimed much more. His disordered yet 
exquisite intellect acknowledged no superiority. 
He asked no thanks for his labor, he disdained pe- 


cuniary reward for his matchless and incalculable | 


services—he did not care for fame, but he imperi- 
ously demanded to be treated by the greatest as an 
equal. Mr. Harley offered him money, and he 
quarrelled with the minister for his boldness. ‘* If 
we let these great ministers,’’ he said, ‘‘ pretend 
too much there will be no governing them.’ ‘The 
same minister desired to make Swift his chaplain. 
One mistake was as great as the other. ‘* My 
Lord Oxford, by a second hand, proposed my being 
his chaplain, which I, by a second hand, refused. 
I will be no man’s chaplain alive.” The assump- 
tion of the man was more than regal. At a later 
period of his life he drew up a list of his friends, 
ranking them respectively under the heads ** Un- 
grateful,’’ ** Grateful,” ** Indifferent,’’ and ‘* Doubt- 
ful.” Pope appears among the grateful, Queen 
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‘Caroline among the ungrateful. The audacity of 
| these distinctions is very edifying. What autocrat 
is here for whose mere countenance the whole 
, world is to bow down and be ** grateful !”’ 

It is due to Swift’s imperiousness, however, to 
state that, once acknowledged as an equal, he was 
prepared to make every sacrifice that could be 
‘looked for in a friend. Coneede his position, and 
for fortune or disgrace he was equally prepared. 
Harley and Bolingbroke, quick to discern the 
/weakness, called their invulnerable ally by his 
Christian name, but stopped short of conferring 
‘upon him any benefit whatever. ‘The neglect 
made no difference to the haughty scribe, who con- 
tented himself with pulling down the barriers that 
‘had been iimpertinently set up to separate him from 
/rank and worldly greatuess. But, if Swift shrank 
from the treatment of a client, he performed ne 
part so willingly as that of a patron. He took 
literature under his wing and compelled the gov- 
;ernment to do it homage. He quarrelled with 
Steele when he desertea the whigs, and pursued 
his former friend with unflinching sareasm and 
|banter, but at his request Steele was maintained 
by the government in an office of which he was 
about to be deprived. Congreve was a whig, but 
|Swift insisted that he should find honor at the 
|hands of the tories, and Harley honored him ae- 
jcordingly. Swift introduced Gay to Lord Boling- 
broke and secured that nobleman’s weighty patron- 
,age for the poet. Rowe was recommended for 
office, Pope for aid. ‘The well-to-do, by Swift’s 
| personal interest, found respect, the indigent money 
for the mitigation of their pains. At court, at 
Swift's instigation, the lord treasurer made the 
| first advances to men of letters, and by the act made 
tacit confession of the power which Swift so lib 
erally exercised for the advantage of everybody 
but himself. But what wordly distinction, in 
truth, could add to the importanee of a perscnage 
who made it a poiut for a duke to pay him the first 
visit, and who, on one occasion, publicly sent the 
prime minister into the House of Commons to call 
| out the first secretary of state, whom Swift wished 
to inform that he would not dine with him if he 
meant to dine late ? 

A lampoon directed against the queen's favorite, 
upon whose red hair Swift had been facetious, pre- 
vented the satirist’s advancement in England. 
The see of Hereford fell vacant in 1712. Boling- 
broke would now have paid the debt due from his 
government to Swilt, but the Duchess of Somerset, 
upon her knees, implored the queen to withhold 
her consent from the appointment, and Swift was 
pronounced by her majesty as ‘too violent in 
party’’ for promotion. ‘The most important man 
in the kingdom found himself in a moment the 
most feeble. ‘The fountain of so much honor could 
not retain a drop of the precious waters for itself. 
Swift, it is said, laid the foundations of fortune for 
upwards of forty families, who rose to distinetion 
by a word from his lips. What a satire upon 
power was the satirist’s own fate! He could not 
advance himself in England one inch. Promotion 
in Ireland began and ended with his appointment 
to the Deanery of St. Patrick, of which he took 
possession, much to his disgust and vexation, in 
the summer of 1713. 

The summer, however, was not over before 
Swift was in England again. ‘The wheels of gov- 
ernment had come to a dead lock, and of course 
none but he could right them. The ministry was 
at sixes and sevens. Jis very existence depended 
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upon the good understanding of the chiefs, Boling- 
broke and Harley; and the wily ambition of the 
latter, jarring against the vehement desires of the 
former, had produced jealousy, suspicion, and now 
threatened immediate disorganization. A thousand 
voices called the dean to the scene of action, and 
he came full of the importance of his mission. He 
plunged at once into the vexed sea of political con- 
troversy, and, whilst straining every effort to court 
his friends, let no opportunity slip of galling their 
foes. His pen was as damaging and industrious 
as ever. It set the town in a fever. It caused 
Richard Steele to be expelled the House of Com- 
mons, and it sent the whole body of Scotch peers, 
headed by the Duke of Argyll, to the queen, with 


the prayer that a proclamation might be issued for | beco 


the discovery of their libeller. Swift was more 
snecessful in his assaults than in his mediation. 
The ministers were irreconcilable. Vexed at 
heart with disappointment, the dean, after his man- 
ner, suddenly quitted London, and shut himself up 
in Berkshire. One attempt he made in his strict 
seclusion to uphold the government and save the 
country, and the composition is a curiosity in his 
way. He published a proposition for the exclusion 
of all dissenters from power of every kind, for dis- 
qualifying whigs and low churchmen for every 

ible office, and for compelling the presumptive 
bir to the throne to declare his abomination of 
whigs, and his perfect satisfaction with her maj- 
esty's present adviser. Matters must have been 
near a crisis when this modest pamphlet was put 
forth ; and so they were. ‘The intrigues of Bo- 
lingbroke had triumphed over those of his colleague, 
and Oxford was disgraced. The latter, about to 
retire into obscurity, addressed a letter to Swift, 
entreating him, if he were not tired of his former 
prosperous friend, ‘‘ to throw away so much time 
on one who loved him as to attend him upon his 
melancholy journey.”” The same post brought 
him word that his own victory was won. Boling- 
broke triumphant besought his Jonathan, as he 
loved his queen, to ead by her minister, and to 
aid him in his perilous adventure. Nothing should 
be wanting to do justice to his loyalty. The 
Duchess of Somerset would be reconciled, the 
queen would be gracious, the path of honor should 
lie broad, open, and unimpeded before him. Bo- 
lingbroke and Harley were equally the friends of 
Swift. What could ie do in his extremity?) What 
would a million men, taken at random from the 
multitude, have done, had they been so situated, 
so tempted! Not that upon which Swift, in his 
chivalrous magnanimity, at once decided. He 
abandoned the prosperous, to follow and console the 
unfortunate. ‘I meddle not with Lord Oxford's 
faults,’’ is his noble language, ‘* as he was a min- 
ister of state, but his personal kindness to me was 
excessive. He distinguished and chose me above 
all men when he was great.” Within a few days 
of Swift’s self-denying decision Queen Anne was 
a corpse, er and Oxford both flying for 
their lives, and Swift himself hiding his unprotected 
head in Ireland amidst a people who at once feared 
and hated him. 

During Swift’s visit to London, in 1710, he had 
regularly transmitted to Stella, by which name 
Esther Johnson is made known to posterity, an 
account of his daily doings with the new govern- 
ment. The journal exhibits the view of the writer 
that his conduct invariably presents. It is full of 
tenderness and confidence, and not without coarse- 
ness that startles and shocks. It contains a de- 





tailed and minute account, not only of all that 
_— between Swift and the government, but of 
is changeful feelings as they arose from day to 
day, and of his physical infirmities, that are com- 
monly whispered into the ear of the physician. 
If Swift loved Stella in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, he took small pains in his diary to 
elevate the sentiments with which she regarded 
her hero. The journal is not in harmony through- 
out. Towards the close it lacks the tenderness 
and warmth, the minuteness and confidental utter- 
ance, that are so visible at the beginning. We are 
enabled to account for the difference. Swift had 
enlarged the circle of his female acquaintance 
whilst fighting for his friends in London. He had 
me a constant visitor, especially, at the house 
of a Mrs. Vanhomrigh, who had two daughters, the 
eldest of whom was about twenty years of age, and 
had the same Christian name as Stella. Esther 
Vanhomrigh had great taste for reading, and Swift, 
who seems to have delighted in such occupation, 
condescended, for the second time in his life, to 
become a young lady’s instructor. The great 
man’s tuition had always one effect upon his pu- 
pils. Before Miss Vanhomrigh had made much 
progress in her studies she was over head and ears 
in love, and, to the astonishment of her master, 
she one day declared the passionate and undying 
character of her attachment. Swift met the confes- 
sion with a weapon far more potent when opposed 
toa political foe than when directed against the weak 
heart of a doating woman. He had recourse to rail- 
lery, but, finding his banter of no avail, endeavored 
to appease the unhappy girl by “* an offer of devoted 
and everlasting friendship, founded on the basis 
of virtuous esteem."’ He might with equal suc- 
cess have attempted to put out a conflagration with 
a bucket of cold water. There was no help for 
the miserable man. He returned to his deanery at 
the death of Queen Anne with two love affairs 
upon his hands, but with the stern resolution of 
encouraging neither, and overcoming both. 

Before quitting England he wrote to Esther 
Vanhomrigh, or Vanessa, as he styles her in his 
correspondence, intimating his intention to forget 
everything in England, and to write to her as sel- 
dom as possible. So far the claims of Vanessa 
were disposed of. As soon as he reached his 
deanery he secured lodgings for Stella and her 
companion, and reiterated his determination to 
pursue his intercourse with the young lady upon 
the prudent terms originally established. So far 
his mind was set at rest in respect of Stella. But 
Swift had scarcely time to congratulate himself 
upon his plans before Vanessa presented herself in 
Dublin, and made known to the dean her resolu- 
tion to take up her abode permanently in Ireland. 
Her mother was dead, so were her two brothers ; 
she and her sister were alone in the world, and 
they had a small property near Dublin, to which it 
suited them to retire. Swift, alarmed by the pro- 
ceeding, remonstrated, threatened, denounced—all 
in vain. Vanessa met his reproaches with com- 
plaints of cruelty and neglect, and warned him 
of the consequences of leaving her without the 
solace of his friendship and presence. Perplexed 
and distressed, the dean had no other resource than 
to leave events to their own development. He 
trusted that time would mitigate and show the 
hopelessness of Vanessa’s passion, and in the 
meanwhile he sought, by occasional communication 
with her, to prevent any catastrophe that might 
result from actual despair. But his thoughts for 
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Vanessa’s safety were inimical to Stella’s repose. 
She pined and gradually sank under the alteration 
that had taken place in Swift's deportment towards 
her since his acquaintance with Vanessa. Swift, 
really anxious for the safety of his ward, requested 
a friend to ascertain the cause of her malady. It 
was not difficult to ascertain it. His indifference 
and public scandal, which spoke freely of their 
unaccountable connection, were alone to blame for 
her sufferings. It was enough for Swift. He had 
passed the age at which he had resolved to marry, 
but he was ready to wed Stella provided the mar- 
riage were kept secret and she was content to live 
apart. Poor Stella was more than content, but she 
over-estimated her strength. The marriage took 
place, and immediately afterwards the husband 
withdrew himself in a fit of madness, which threw 
him into gloom and misery for days. What the 
motives may have been for the inexplicable stipula- 
tions of this wayward man it is impossible to as- 
certain. ‘That they were the motives of a diseased, 
and at times utterly irresponsible, judgment, we 
think cannot be questioned. Of love, as a tender 
passion, Swift had no conception. His writings 
prove it. The coarseness that pervades his com- 
positions has nothing in common with the suscep- 
tibility that shrinks from disgust and loathsome 
images in which Swift revelled. In al] his prose 
and poetical addresses to his mistresses there is not 
one expression to prove the weakness of his heart. 
He writes as a guardian—he writes as a friend— 
he writes as a father, but not a syllable escapes 
him that can be attributed to the pangs and delights 
of the lover. 

Married to Stella, Swift proved himself more 
eager than ever to give to his intercourse with 
Vanessa the character of mere friendship. He 
went so far as te endeavor to engage her affections 
for another man, but his attempts were rejected 
with indignation and seorn. In the August of. the 
year 1717 Vanessa retired from Dublin to her 
house and property near Cellbridge. Swift ex- 
horted her to leave Jreland altogether, but she was 
not to be persuaded. In 1720 it would appear that 
the dean frequently visited the recluse in her re- 
tirement, and, upon such oecasions, Vanessa would 
plant a laurel or two in honor of her guest, who 
passed his time with the lady reading and writing 
verses in a rural bower built in a sequestered part 
of her garden. Some of the verses composed by 
Vanessa have been preserved. They breathe the 
fond ardor of the suffering maid, and testify to the 
imperturbable coldness of the man. Of the inno- 
cence of their intercourse there cannot be a doubt. 
In 1720 Vanessa lost her last remaining relative— 
her sister died in her arms. Thrown back upon | 
herself by this bereavement, the intensity of her. 
love for the dean became insupportable. Jealous 
and suspicious, and eager to put an end to a terror 
that possessed her, she resolved to address herself | 
to Stella, and to ascertain from her own lips the 
exact nature of her relagions with her so-called | 
guardian. The momentous question was asked in| 
a letter, to which Stella calmly replied by inform- | 
ing her interrogator that she was the dean's wife. 
Vanessa’s letter was forwarded by Stella to Swift 
himself, and it roused him to fury. He rode off at 
once to Cellbridge, entered the apartment in which | 
Vanessa was seated, and glared upon her like a_ 
tiger. The trembling creature asked her visitor | 
to sitdown. He answered the invitation by fling- | 
ing a packet on the table, and riding instantly 
away. The packet was opened; it contained | 





nothing but Vanessa’s letter to Stella. Her doom 
was pronounced. The fond heart snapped. Ina 
few weeks the hopeless, desolate Vanessa was in 
her grave. 

Swift, agonized, rushed from the world. For 
two months subsequently to the death of Vanessa 
his place of abode was unknown. But, at the end 
of that period, he returned to Dublin calmer for 
the conflict he had undergone. He devoted himself 
industriously again to affairs of state. His pen had 
now a nobler office than to sustain unworthy men 
in unmerited power. We can but indicate the 
course of his labors. Ireland, the country not of 
his love, but of his birth and adoption, treated as a 
conquered province, owed her rescue from absolute 
thraldom to Swift’s great and unconquerable exer- 
tions on her behalf. He resisted the English gov- 
ernment with his single hand, and overeame them 
in the fight. His popularity in Ireland was unpar- 
alleled even in that excited and generous-hearted 
land. Rewards were offered to betray him, but a 
million lives would have been sacrificed in his place 
before one would have profited by the patriot’s 
downfall. He was worshipped, and every hair of 
his head was precious and sacred to the people 
who adored him. 

In 1726 Swift revisited England, for the first 
time since the death of Queen Anne, and published, 
anonymously as usual, the famous satire of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. \ts immediate success heralded the 
universal fame that masterly and singular work has 
since achieved. Swift mingled once more with his 
literary friends, and lived almost entirely with 
Pope. Yet, courted on all sides, he was doomed 
again to bitter sorrow. News reached him that 
Stella was ill. Alarmed, and full of self-reproaches, 
he hastened home to be received by the people of 
Ireland in triumph, and to meet—and he was grate- 
ful for the sight—the improved and welcoming 
looks of the woman for whose dissolution he had 
been prepared. In March, 1727, Stella being suffi- 
ciently recovered, the dean ventured once more to 
England, but soon to be resummoned to the hapless 
couch of his exhausted and most miserable wife. 
Afflicted in body and soul, Swift suddenly quitted 
Pope, with whom he was residing at Twickenham, 
and, reaching his home, was doomed to find Stella 
upon the verge of the grave. ‘Till the last moment 
he continued at her bedside, evincing the tenderest 
consideration, and performing what consolatory 
tasks he might in the sick chamber. Shortly be- 
fore her death part of a conversayon between the 
melancholy pair was overheard. ‘ Well, my 
dear,’’ said the dean, * if you wish it, it shall be 
owned.”’ Stella’s reply was given in fewer words. 
** It is too late.’ **On the 28th of January,” 
writes one of the biographers of Swift, ‘+ Mrs. 
Johnson closed her weary pilgrimage, and passed 
to that land where they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,”’ the second victim of one and 
the same hopeless and consuming passion. 

Swift stood alone in the world, and, for his pen- 
ishment, was doomed to endure the crushing soli- 
tude for the space of seventeen years. The interval 


was gloomy indeed. From his youth the dean had 


been subject to painful fits of giddiness and deafness. 
From 1736 these fits became more frequent and 
severe. In 1740 he went raving mad, and frenzy 
ceased only to leave him a more pitiable idiot. 
During the space of three years the poor creature 
was unconscious of all that passed around him, and 
spoke but twice. Upon the 19th of October, 1745, 
God mercifully removed the terrible spectacle from 
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the sight of man, and released the sufferer from 
his misery, degradation, and shame. 

The volumes whose title is found in the note, and 
which have given occasion to these remarks, are a 
singular comment upon a singular history. It is 
the work of a Frenchman who has ventured to 
deduce a theory from the data we have submitted 
to the reader’s notice. With that theory we can- 
not agree: it may be reconcilable to the romance 
whieh M. de Wailly has invented, but it is alto- 
gether opposed to veritable records that cannot be 
impugned. M. de Wailly would have it that 
Swift’s marriage with Stella was a deliberate and 
rational sacrifice of love to principle, and that Swift 
compensated his nied love by granting his 

rinciple no human indulgences ; that his love for 

anessa, in fact, was sincere and ardent, and that 
his duty to Stella alone prevented a union with 
Vanessa. ‘To prove his ease M. de Wailly widely 
departs from history, and makes his hypothesis 
of no value whatever, except to the novel reader. 
As a romance, written by a Frenchman, Stella and 
Vanessa is worthy of great commendation. It in- 
dicates a familiar knowledge of English manners 
and character, and never betrays, except here and 
there in the construction of the plot, the hand of a 
foreigner. It is quite free from exaggeration, and, 
inasmuch as it exhibits no glaring anachronism or 
absurd caricature, is a literary curiosity. We 
accept it as such, though bound to reject its higher 
claims. The mystery of Swift's amours has yet 
to be cleared up. We explain his otherwise un- 
aeconntable behavior by attributing his cruelty to 
prevailing insanity. ‘The career of Swift was 
brilliant, but not less wild than dazzling. The 
sickly huc of a distempered brain gave a color to 
his acts in all the relations of life. The storm 
was brewing from his childhood; it burst forth 
terribly in his age, and only a moment before all 
was wreck and devastation, the half-distracted 
man sat down and made a will, by which he ieft 
the whole of his worldly possessions for the foun- 
dation of a lunatic asylum. 





From the Colonization Herald. 
THE GOLD KING. 


Tne ships! The ships! how bold they sweep 
Over the fields of ocean blue, 

And like a flock of sea gulls keep 
Right on with their eager crew. 

The flickering torch of the wondrous mines 
Is the star by which they steer, 

Round drear Cape Horn, where storms are born, 
‘To daunt the rolling year. 


Toward San Francisco's arid glade 
The adventurous exiles spread, 
And the Sacramento’s glittering banks 
Ring to their trampling tread, 
While the Gold King stirs on his secret throne 
Where he dosed for many a day, 
‘*Ho! Ho!”’ saith he, ** my realm shall be 
As thronged as old Cathay.” 


Then he turned his glass to the motley throng, 
And their varying features eyed, 
The Otaheitan’s swarthy brow, 
And the Saxon’s port of pride. 
And he gave them a drink, while their tents they 
reared 
Struzziing with famine’s dart— 
Of the deadly wine from his yellow vine 
That doth ossify the heart. 


THE GOLD KING.——THE FLOWER FADETH. 


So he laughed aloud, as he c.cser bound 
The strong, Cireean spell ,— 

** Lo!; some shall bequeath their bones to me, 
And some their souls shal] sell. 

They come! They come! with the rushing sound 
Of a torrent’s mighty swell ; 

For the love of me, they have crossed the sea— 
I love them too full well. 


The student hath fled from his classic halls, 
Though his laure]s were budding free ; 

He graspeth a spade in his lily hand, 
And all for the love of me. 

Ill stamp my <eal with the force of steel, 
And mark him for my slave ; 

And keep my hold till his heart-strings cold 
Shall sunder at the grave. 


The wife may watch for her husband long, 
Her children round her knee, 

But 1 ’ll drive the nails in his coffin strong, 
And his face they ne’er shall see : 

The maid, perchance, may her lover meet 
At their trysting place once more, 

But my canker-spot his heart shall blot, 
And eat it to the core.” 


Then the peals of his echoed laughter rang 
To the far New England shore, 

Where the lonely May Flower steered her course 
With the Pilgrim-band of yore. 

No golden sands in their streams they found, 
Nor heaps of glittering spoil ; 

The mines they wrought were the ones of thought, 
And the depths of a rock-bound soil. 


And sons are there of those patriot sires 
Who the quaint opinion hold, 
That crime and danger still may lurk 
In Achan’s wedge of gold; 
That the patient gains of the farmer's toil, 
As he bides both sun and blast, 
Will better wear in this world of eare, 
And brighter shine at last. 
L. H. S. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 


‘* THE GRASS WITHERETH, TIE FLOWER FADETH.”’ 
Isa. xl. 7. 


Fape, autumn leaves! Fade, hues so lately bright 
On copse and forest! But a day it seems 
Since smiled the landscape in May’s cheerful 
beams 
And spring’s new freshness !—Thus /i/e’s morning 
light 
Fades ; and in crimson clouds rolls off the sky, 
Leaving the cold, gray tint where evening shad- 
ows lie. 


Fade, as ye may, buds, flowers of life’s young 
spring, 
O! fade not, sweet affections! fade not, power 
Deeply to feel! to weep with those who weep, 
To joy with those who joy! fade not, but cling 
Ivy-like, ever round my heart's green bower ! 
Should these from thence Time’s ruthful tem- 
pests sweep, 
Then, like the chilled leaf dropping from the tree, 
Sick of its being—may I cease to be! 





1847. A. W. M. 
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From the Eastern Counties Herald. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU AND MESMERISM. 


Tue current number of the Zoist contains three | 
instances of mesmefic effect produced upon animals 
by the ordinary process of manipulation. This is | 
a new branch of the mesmeric scicnce, and as such | 
is entitled to some notice. The first case is com- | 
municated by the Duke of Marlborough, who, in| 
1843, operated upon a yard-dog ‘* so savage and | 
ferocious no one dare approach him, and in three | 
minutes had him fast asleep, his last sigh being a. 
deep growl.”’ His grace afterwards operated upon | 
another savage watch-dog at Blenheim, and ‘* in| 
about fifteen minutes he ran into his kennel and | 
hid his eyes from the manipulating process— | 
growling, snarling, and barking most furiously, | 
notwithstanding.”’? ‘The duke then went to work | 
again, the dog being ten times more furious than 
before, and in forty-five minutes ** had him so quiet, | 
oppressed, and stupid, that he dropped his nose_ 
several times in the mud around his kennel, and 
kept shutting and opening his eyes.’”’ The Rev. | 
T. Bartlett, of Kingston, near Canterbury, fur-| 
nishes the second case, and tells how, in the au-) 
tumn of 1837, when descending a mountain in. 
Westmoreland, a bellowing bull approached the | 
fence which confined him in the roadside field, and | 
evidently wanted to cultivate a closer acquaintance | 
with the reverend gentleman. Mr. Bartlett, ap-| 
prehensive that the bu!l might leap the fence, and 
declining the chance of being fixed upon the horns | 


of a dilemma, approached the excited animal, (being 
of course on the right side of the hedge,) and) 
“looked him steadily in the face.’’ In about a 
minute, says the possessor of the charming power, 
‘a twinkling of the eyelids arose, very similar to) 
that of a human subject at an early stage of mes- 
meric influence. Afier, probably, three or four | 
minutes, the eyes gradually closed, and the bull | 
remained quiet, and appeared to be as immovable | 
as if he had been chiselled by the hand of a seulp- | 
tor.”’ The transition from his previously excited | 
state to his position of perfect immovability was_ 
(adds the manipulator) indeed most striking. “ 1) 
eould not but feel thankful that all danger from the | 
bull was now past, and, after looking at his fixed | 
form for a few minutes more, ] descended the re-! 
mainder of the mountain, and did not step to wake | 
him.” The third and last instance differs from) 
the preceding two, inasmuch as mesmerism was in | 
this case used for the cure of a cow, when, to use) 
a phrase applied generally to humanity, it had been | 
‘given over by the faculty.’ Dr. Eiliotson had | 
written to Miss Martineau to know the particulars 
of the cure said to have been effected by her, and | 
in the following letter the amiable authoress tells | 
her own story :— | 


* Bolton, near Skipton, Aug. 19. 

“Dear Da. Extiotsox,—Your note has just 
reached me, having been forwarded from home. 
The story of the cow is this :—One very hot even- 
ing in July, Ll took some young cousins to see my 
stock ; and I saw a small pail half full of blood at 
the door of the cow-house. During my absence 
that day, my cow, Ailsie, had been taken violently 
ill, so that the servants had sent to Rydal for the 
cow-d ctor, who had bled her and given her strong 
medicines. ‘This had been done some hours before 
I saw her; and the doctor had said that if she was 
not much relieved before his evening visit he was 
sure she would die. There were no signs of re- 





lief in any way when I saw her at seven o'clock, 


nor when the doctor came soon after eight. He 
said she could not recover, and it was a chance if 
she lived till morning. At ten she was worse, 
and, to be sure, no creature could appear in a more 
desperate state. She was struggling for breath, 
quivering, choking, and all in a flame of fever. 
Her eyes were starting, her mouth and nostrils 
dry, and her functions suspended, as they had been 


all day. 


‘It occurred to me then to have her mesmerized ; 
but, | am afraid, | was rather ashamed. The man 
knew nothing whatever about mesmerism, except 
the fact that I had once done it with success to his 
sister. I believe he had not the remotest idea what 
was done, or what was meant. 

**] desired him to come up to the house at 
twelve o'clock and let me know Ailsie’s state. .As 
I sat during those two hours, I remembered how I 
had known eats affected by mesmerism, and how 
Sullivan, the whisperer, tamed vicious horses, and 
Catlin learned from the Indians how to secure buf- 
falo calves by what seemed clearly to be mesmer- 
ism; and I determined to try it upon the cow if by 
midnight she proved to be past the power of medi- 
cine. 

** At midnight I went down and found that there 
was no improvement or promise of any. I then 
directed the man to mesmerize her, and showed him 
how. He was to persevere till he saw some de- 
cided change in making passes along the spine, 
from the head to the tail, and also across the chest, 


,as she labored more dreadfully than ever in her 


breathing. Within a few minutes her breathing 
became easier, her eyes less wild, her mouth moist, 


, and before morning she was relieved in all ways. 


** The first news I heard was of the astonishment 
of the Rydal doctor, who came early, without an 
idea that she could be alive. He exclaimed that 
he had ‘ never thought to see her alive again ;’ 
that ‘it was a good £10 in Miss Martineau’s 

y»cket,’ and so forth. One thing struck me much. 
My man called to me as I was in the garden, and 
asked me to come and see how ‘ Ailsie fare to go 
to sleep like,’ when he mesmerized her; and it 
really was curious to see how her eyes grew lan- 
guid and gradually closed under the treatment. 

‘This is not all. Towards noon, I was told 
that Ailsie had relapsed, and was almost as bad as 
ever. [I went down, and saw that it was so, and 
ordered an hour's mesmerizing again. The relief 
was as striking as before, and in two hours more 
she was out of danger, and has been very well 
since. 

‘*T foresee how such a story may be ridiculed ; 
but I perceive how important it is that we should 
gather some facts about the power of mesmerism 
over brutes, not only for truth’s and humanity's 
sake, but because the establishment of a few such 
facts would dispose of the objection that the results 
of mesmerism are all imagination. 1 am fond of 
my cow, and stand up for her good qualities, but I 
cannot boast of any imaginative faculty in her. A 
cow morbidly imaginative is a new idea, | believe. 
If it is true that the greatest chymist in the world 
says that he must believe if he saw a baby mes- 
merized, | would ask him whether a cow, or a cat, 
or a vicious horse, would not do as well. 

“If my cows are ever ill again, I will try the 
experiment with great care, and let you know the 
result. J may mention that some of my neighbors 
were aware of the desperate i!lness of the cow, and 
of her doctor’s astonishment at her recovery. We 
did not tell the doctor how we interfered with his 
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tient, and 1 dare say he has not heard of it at this 
ion ; but others of my neighbors were deeply in- 
terested in the story, and wished it could be made 
known. To this [can have no objection, as I do 


DEBORAH'S DIARY. 


not mind a laugh, and should be glad to save the 
life of even a single cow. 
“Tl am, dear Dr. Elliotson, yours truly, 
* Harriet Martineav.’’ 








Spitalfields, 1680. 


A Generovs mind finds even its just resent- 
ments languish and die away when their object 
becomes the unresisting prey of death. Such 
is my experience with regard to Betty Fisher, 
whose ill life hath now terminated, and from 
whom, confronted at the bar of their great Judge, 
father will, one day, hear the truth. As to my 
step-mother, time and distance have had their 
soothing effect on me even regarding her. She 
is flourishing like a green bay-tree down in Chesh- 
ire, among her own people; is a hale, hearty 
woman yet, and will very likely outlive me. If 
she looked in on me this moment, and saw me in 
this homely but decent suit, sitting by my clear 
coal-fire, in this little oak-panelled room, with a 
clean, though coarse cloth neatly laid on the sup- 
per table, with covers for two, could she sneer at 
the spouse of the Spitalfields weaver! Belike 
she might, for spight never wanted food; but I 


would have her into the nursery, show her the two|. . . 


sleeping faces, and ask her, Did I need her pity 
then ? 

Betty’s death, calling up memories of old 
times, hath made me somewhat cynical, I think. 
I cannot but call to mind her many ill turns. 
*T was shortly after the rupture of Anne's match 
with John Herring. Poor Nan had over-reckoned 
on her own strength of mind, when she prom- 
ised father to speak of him no more; and, after 
the first fervour of self-denial, became so captious, 
that father said he heard John Herring in every 
tone. This set them at variance, to commence 
with; and then, Mary detecting Betty in certain 
malpractices, mother could no longer keep her, 
for decency’s sake ; and Betty, in revenge, came 
up to father before she left, and told him a tissue 
of lies concerning us—how that Mary had wished 
him dead, and I had made away with his books 
and kitchen-stuff. I, being at Hackney at the 
time, on a visitt to Rosamond Woodcock, was not 
by to refute the infamous charge, which had time 
to rankle in father’s mind before I returned; and 
Mary having lost his opinion by previous squab- 
bles with mother and the maids, I came back only 
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to find the house turned upside down. ”T was 





** No, indeed,’ I returned. ‘* The Lady, like 
Una, makes sunshine in a shady place ; and, in 
fact, how should it be otherwise? For truth and 
purity, like diamonds, shine in the dark.”’ 

He smiled, and, passing his hand across his 
brow to re-collect himself, went on in a freer, less 
biting spirit, to the encounter with Harapha of 
Gath, in which he evidently revelled—even to 
making me laugh, when the big, cowardly giant 
excused himself from coming within the blind 
man’s reach, by saying of him, that he had need 
of much washing to be willingly touched. He 
went on flowingly to 


But take good heed my hand survey not thee ; 
My heels are fettered, but my fist is free, 


and then broke into a merry Jaugh himself; 
adding, a line or two after, 


‘* His‘giantship is gone, somewhat crest-fallen ; 


. there, girl, that will do for to-day.” 
Meantime, his greater poem had come out, for 
which he got an immediate payment of five pounds, 
with a conditional expectance of fifteen pounds 
more on the three following editions, should the 
publie ever call for em. And, truly, when one 
considers how much meat and drink one may buy 
for twenty pounds, and how capricious is the taste 
of the critickal world, ‘tis no mean venture of a 
bookseller on a manuscript of which he knows the 
actual value as little as a salvage of the gold-dust 
he parts with for a handful of old nails. At all 
events, the sale of the work gave father no reason 
to suppose he had made an ill bargain; but, in- 
deed, he gave himself very little concern about it ; 
and was quite satisiied when, now and then, Mr. 
Marvel!, Mr. Skinner, or some other old crony, 
having waded through it, looked in on him to talk 
itover. Money, indeed, a little more of it, would 
have been often acceptable. Mother now began 
to pinch us pretty short, and lament the unsaleable 
quality of father’s productions ; also to call us a 
set of lazy drones, and wonder what would come 
of us some future day; insomuch that father, 
turning the matter sedately in his mind, did seri- 
ously conclude *twould be well for us to go forth 


under these misfortunate circumstances that poor | for a while, to learn some method of self-support. 
father commenced his ‘‘ Sampson Agonistes ;’’| And this was accelerated by an unpleasant colli- 


and, though his object was, primarily, to divert 
his mind, it too often ran upon things around him, 
and made his poem the shadow and mirrour of 
himself. When he got to Dalilah, I could not 
forbear saying, ‘‘ How hard you are upon women, 
father !”” 

‘Hard?’ repeated he; “1 think I am any- 
thing but that. Do you call me hard on Eve, and 
the Lady in ‘ Comus?’ ”’ 


sion ’twixt mother and me, which, in a hasty 
moment, sent me, with swelling heart, to take 
counsel of Mrs. Lefroy, my sometime playfellow 
Rosamond Woodcock, then on the point of em- 
barking for Ireland ; who volunteered to take me 
with her, and be at my charges; so, 1 took leave 
of father with bursting heart, not ta.-ubling him 
with an inkling of my ill-usage, which has been a 








comfort to me ever since, though he went to the 
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grave believing I had only sought my own well- 
doing. 

We never met again. Had I foreseen it, I could 
not have left him. The next stroke was to get 
away Mary and Anne, and take back Betty Fisher. 
Then the nuncupative will was hatched up; for I 
never will believe it authentick—no, never; and 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, that upright and able judge, 
set it aside, albeit Betty Fisher would swear 
through thick and thin. 

Sure, things must have come to a pretty pass, 
when father was brought to take his meals in the 
kitchen! a thing he had never been accustomed 
to in his life, save at Chalfont, by reason of the 
parlor being so small. And the words, both as 
to sense and choice, which Betty put into his 
mouth, betrayed the counterfeit, by savoring over- 
much of the scullion. ‘‘ God have merey, Betty ! 
I see thou wilt perform according to thy promise, 
in providing me such dishes as | think fit whilst I 
live ; and when I die, thou knowest that I have left 
thee all!’? Phansy father talking like that! Were 
T not so provoked, I could laugh. And he to sell 
his children’s birthright for a mess of pottage, 


who, instead of loving savory meat, like blind | 


Isaac, was, in fact, the most temperate of men! 
who cared not what he ate, so ’t was sweet and 
clean ; who might have said, with godly Mr. Ball 
of Whitmore, that he had two dishes of meats to 
his sabbath-dinner—a dish of hot milk, and a dish 
of cold milk ; and that was enough and enough ; 
whose drink was from the well :—often have I 
drawn it for him at Chalfont !—and who called 
bread-and-butter a lordly dish ;—often have 1 cut 
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him thick slices, and brought him cresses from 
the spring! Well placed he his own principle 
and practice in the chorus’ mouth, where they 
say, 


Oh, madness! to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health! 


So that story carries its confutation on the face 
of it; Ned Phillips says so, too. As to what 
passed, that July forenoon, between him and uncle 
Kit, before the latter left town in the Ipswich 
coach, and with Betty Fisher fidgetting in and out 
of the chamber all the time . . . . he may or 
may not have called us his unkind children; for 
we can never tell what reasons had been given 
him to make him think us so. That must stand 
over. How many human misapprehensions must 
do the same! Enough that one Eye sees all, that 
one Spirit knows all... . even all our mis- 
doings ; or else, how could we bear to tell him 
even the least of them? But it requires great 
faith in the greatly wronged, to obtain that calm 
of mind, all passion spent, which some have ar- 
rived at. When we can stand firm on that pinna- 
cle, Satan falls prone. He sets us on that dizzy 
height, as he did our Master; saying, in his 
taunting fashion— 

There stand, if thou canst stand ; to stand upright 

Will ask thee skill ; 
but the moment he sees we can, down he goes 
himself !—falls whence he steod to see his victor 
fall! This is what man has done, and man may 
do—and woman too; the strength, for asking, 
being promised and given. 





THE DEATH OF INFANTS. 


How peacefully they rest, 
Cross-folded there 
Upon his little breast, 
Those tiny hands, that ne’er were still before, 
But ever sported with his mother’s hair, 
Or the plain cross that on her breast she wore ! 
Her heart no more will beat, 
To feel the touch of that soft palm ; 
That ever seemed a new surprise, 
Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes, 
To bless him with her holy calm ; 
Sweet thoughts, that left her eyes as sweet. 
How quiet are the hands 
That wove those pleasant bands ! 
But that they do not rise and sink 
With his calm breathing, I should think 
That he were dropped asleep ; 
Alas! too deep, too deep 
Is this his slumber ! 
Time searce can number 
The years ere he will wake again. 


did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time, 





With dreary eyes, watching the ripples play, 

Listening their fairy chime ; 
His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale ; 

He did but float a little way, 
And putting to the shore, 
While yet “t was early day, 

Went calmly on his way, 

To dwell with us no more ; 

No jarring did he feel, 

No grating on his vessel's keel ; 

A strip of silver sand 

Mingled the waters with the land 
Where he was seen no more : 
O, stern word, never more ! 


Full short his journey was ; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave ; 
The weary weight that old men must, 
He bore not to the grave : 
He seemed a cherub who had lost his way, 
And wandered hither ; so his stay 
With us was short, and *t was most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet, 
To stand before his God. 
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THE GRAVE 


From the Atheneum. 
THE GRAVE OF LOCKE, 


A DAY AT HIGH LAVER AND OATES, 


Ir had long been our earnest desire to visit the 
grave of Locke, and to see the spot hallowed by 
the traditions of so pure a life and so serene and 
holy a death. Having just offered our devotion at 
the shrine of Shakspeare, we were the more sen- 
sible how inexpressibly powerful and moving is the 
actual presence of the very objects that were pres- 
ent to such a man. Having felt how the great 
spirit which haunts every nook and corner of its 
earthly dwelling-place speaks to the reverential 
and loving soul a language not to be uttered or 
written, we were the more determined to end our 
long wandering with a pious pilgrimage to the 
humble village where Locke lies buried. Accord- 
ingly, quitting our direct line home, we stopped at 
the Harlow station, six miles from High Viner: 
and having heard that some sort of lodging might 
be found within a mile or so of the village, we 
determined to run all risks, and drove straight to 
the church. 

Philosophy, though the benign friend of ‘ the 
million,”’ 1s not their familiar—and we were nowise 
surprised to find that neither the people of whom we 
inquired at Harlow, our driver, or even a villager 
of High Laver, knew that there was anything 
there to excite curiosity or interest. It is true that 
an old countryman, with whom we afterwards 
talked, said several gentlefolks had béen to see 
that grave. But I suspected at the time that he 
said this to encourage and console us for having 
come out of our way to see what gentlefolks did 
not usually think worth looking at. Alighting at 
the church, we hastened up to it—and in a mo- 
ment we had before us what we came to seek, 
Against the south wall of the church is a square 
raised tomb, covered with a slab, on which is in- 
scribed— 

JOHN LOCKE, 
Os. A.D. 1704. 

Above this tomb is a marble tablet, bearing the 

Latin inscription written by Locke himself; which, 

though doubtless known to many of your readers, 

must not be omitted here :— 
Sisre, Viator ; 
Juxta situs est. ..... 

Si qualis fuerit rogas, mediocritate sua contentum se 
Vixisse respondet. Literis innutritus, eousque tantum 
protecit ut veritati unicé studeret. Hoc ex scriptis illius 
disce ; que, quod de eo reliquum est, majori fide tibi 
exhibebunt quam epitaphii suspecta elogia, Virtutés si 
quas habuit, minores sane quam quas sibi laudi, tibi in 
exempluin proponeret. Vitia una sepeliantur, Morum 
exemplum si queras, in Evangelio habes, (vitiorum 
utinam nusquam,) mortalitatis certe quod prosit hic et 
ubique. 

Natum A.D. 1631. 
Mortuam Oct. 27, A.D. 1704. 
Memorat hac tabula brevi et ipsa interitura. 


At first sight, it may appear inconsistent with the 
perfect simplicity and modesty of the man to have | 
written his own epitaph. But, on reflection, we | 
aee that these very qualities might determine him 
to be his own chronicler. He could not but be 
conscious of his great celebrity, of the warm at- 
tachment of his friends, and of the veneration with 
which he was regarded by ‘overs of truth and of 
liberty of thought throughout Europe. It was an 





age of panegyric; and he might reasonably fear | 
that his eminent qualities might be set out on his) 
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he undertook to say what manner of man he was. 
He claims for himself simplicity of tastes and habits, 
and love of truth—for the rest, he refers mankind 
to his writings. 

The clerk—who is also the sexton—being at 
work in the fields, there was no one within call 
who could open the church for us; but, as we in- 
tended to pay a longer visit to it on the following 
day, (Sunday,) we contented ourselves with looking 
at the tombs of the Masham family, lying in the 
churehyard at the east end of the church. We 
found the following :— 

1. The first Lord Masham, Baron of Oates. 

2. Abigail, his wife, the celebrated favorite of 

Queen Anne. 

3. General Hill, her brother; whose rapid and 
unmerited promotion was the subject of so 
much animadversion. 

4. Mistress Alice Hill, his sister. 

5. The second Lord Masham ; and 

6 and 7. His two wives, Henrietta and Charlotte. 
There is no inseription on any of these tombs, 
except the names and dates. Here, then, were the 
descendants (not lineal, for they had no children) 
of the noble and excellent friends of Locke—but 
where were they? We saw no trace of them. 
Contented to have found the main object of our 
visit, and hoping for further information on the 
morrow, we went home to our humble night’s 
quarters. 

On Sunday morning, hearing that there was a 
path across the fields—one of the rural privileges 
of England—we took a country lad as guide, and 
set forth. All was fresh, bright, and peaceful. 
The path wound, gently ascending, through pas- 
tures in which lay ruminating catth—and in a 
short time the small stunted spire of High Laver 
was visible through the trees. ‘The way now lay 
past the Rectory—one of the loveliest of that beau- 
tiful class of dwellings, a country parsonage. A 
neat and venerable house—a pretty sloping lawn, 
adorned with shrubs, flowers, and a few magnifi- 
cent trees—a small piece of bright clear water fed 
by a brook—composed one of those pictures pe- 
culiar to England, and the full beauty and signifi- 
cance of which we must have lived out of England 
to appreciate. 

It was our unexpected good fortune to meet with 
the master of this exquisite manse, and to receive 
from him not only the greatest kindness and cour- 
tesy, but much interesting information—rendered 
doubly interesting by the affectionate reverence 
with which he evidently regarded the sacred de- 
posit of which he is the guardian. He has not 
only watched over it with pious care, but has done 
such smal] repairs as were necessary. Some time 
ago, it appeared that the wet was insinuating itself 
between the wall and the tomb, so as to endanger 
the safety of the latter. On this occasion an appeal 
was made to Christ Church College, Oxford. ‘That 
step-mother of her greatest son so far repented 
of her past injustice as to pay for a slab of stone to 
secure his grave from destruction. 

We were told that an idea was once entertained 
of transporting this tomb to Westminster Abbey. 
Fortunately Locke’s reputation was not of a kind 
to offer much inducement to the commission of se 
tasteless adesecration. A collection of tombs may, 
like a gallery of pictures, have great historical 
interest. ‘The tombs of a royal line—of a succes- 
sion of men exercising the same functions, or occu. 


tomb in language repugnant to his simple and; pying the same place—are rightly placed together. 


severe taste. It was probably to avoid this that 


ut wherever the individuality of the man, and 
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not his office or position, is what interests us, his 
grave ought to be, like his fame, apart from all 
others. What would the tomb of Shakspeare be 
if removed into Westminster Abbey—-or into any 
Pantheon or Walhalla of all that is greatest in the 
world? At Stratford everything is identified with 
him. The very stones we tread on may have been 
trodden by him. We go from the small room 
(awful and radiant with his presence) where he first 
saw the light, to the church where he worshipped, 
and where he now rests—and his great spirit 
accompanies us and fills us with a loving awe. 
We see houses that he must have looked on— 
follow the path along which he walked to visit 
Anne Hathaway—live over his life; and though 
we cannot fathom the mystery of his genius, that 
which was to us but a name and a spirit becomes 
present to our senses and our affections. ‘* The 
masses’? will always like mass. Number and 
quantity are to the vulgar essential to greatness ; 
and there are many motives of convenience for 
collecting together objects of a class. But let us 
rejoice when we are so happy as to seize some one 
impression—to be able to give ourselves up undis- 
tracted to one idea—to see or hear one consum- 
mate work of Art—to receive the influences of 
one great mind. 
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altar, is another tablet, bearing an epitaph hardly 
less affecting :— 

Near this place lies the body of the Reverend Samuel 
Lowe, who, after he had faithfully discharged his minis- 
. rial office forty-tive years in this parish, departed this 
life Dec. 7, 1709, aged 79. 

He was to himself frugal, to his friends bountiful ; ex- 
actly just, strictly pious, and extremely charitable. Poor 
widows and children he was a father to living, and having 
no issue, made them his heirs on his death: leaving to 
the Society of Clergymen’s Sons in money 800/. ; and in 
land 80/. per annum, besides other great legacies to char- 
itable uses, and is gone to receive his reward. 

Also Anne, his beloved wife, daughter of Wm. An- 
drew, of the Golden Grange in Bedfordshire, gentleman, 
who dyed May 23, 1693. 

If anything were wanting to complete so rare a 
combination of wisdom and goodness, piety and 
peace, as met together at High Laver, we find it in 
this record of the venerable pastor of the lowly 
flock with whom the philosopher and his friends 
were wont to worship. 

Yet one feature more—characteristic of those 
times when reverence was given in exchange for 
kindness, and obedience for protection and guid- 
ance. There is, besides the principal entrance, a 
smal! door on the south side of the church, close to 
which is a grass grave lying immediately under 
and parallel with the wall. Here, according to 


After locking at the register of Locke’s baptism, | the traditions of the village, lies a faithful servant 
copied from the church books of Wrington, injof the Masham family, now remembered only as 
Somersetshire, and the register of his interment in |** Luke.”’ At this door he used to take his stand 
those of High Laver, we proceeded to view the }as soon as service was ended, holding it open for 
|his master and lady to pass through. When he 
Close beside the rector’s pew rests Sir Francis |died, they buried him at his post. A few steps 
Masham. Ile lies beneath so obscure a stone that | separate the tomb of the world-renowned philoso- 
we should hardly have discovered it if it had not! pher and the turf that covers the faithful Luke. 


interior of the church. 


been pointed out to us. It bears no inscription but 
the name and date of his death—1722. Strange 
to say, there is no trace of Lady Masham—the 
daughter of Cudworth and the friend of Locke. 
Where do her honored remains rest! She sur- 
vived her husband; and as they had no children 
and the estate went to collaterals, she probably 
quitted Oates, and lies buried wherever she ended 
her days. ‘lhe missing her produces a painful and 
melancholy impression. So difficult is it for us 
creatures of earth and sense to be spiritual even 
for a moment, that I felt as if her husband and her 
illustrious friend must suffer in their graves from 
the void created by her absence. 

In default of her, however, we have her mother. 
Lady Masham was, it appears, doubly happy in her 
birth. If she derived her intellectual superiority 
from her father, she was indebted to her mother for 
her Christian and womanly graces and virtues. On 
a tablet against the north wall, just above the grave 
of Sir Francis, is the following inscription. It has 
always been attributed to Locke, and its beautiful 
simplicity seems to attest the truth of the tradi- 
tion :— 

Damaris Cudworth, 

Relict of Ralph Cudworth, Doctor of Divinitie and 
Master of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Exemplary for her pietie and virtue, for her studie of 
the Scriptures, charitic to the poor, and good will to all. 

An excellent wife, mother, mistresse, and friende, lies 
buried in the middle between this and the opposite wall. 

She was bora the 23rd Oct. 1623 ; and after a life made 
easie to herself and others by the unalterable evennesse of 
her temper, she died as one that goes to sleepe, without 
disease or paine, the 15th Nov. 1695, in full hope and ex- 
pectation of a happy resurrection. 


—Her husband, if I recollect rightly, is buried in 
the ante-chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. 
On the opposite side of the church, near the 


serving-man. 


t is almost profane to disturb the serenity of such 
a scene by any allusion to the loud dissonances of 
our times; but I could not help comparing the 
angry vociferations for an unattainable social equal- 
ity with that far more important moral equality 
which is the natural and spontaneous fruit of the 
fulfilment of duty. How harmonious is the com- 
bination of these various forms and shades of virtue, 
these various applications of the great rules of jus- 
tice and charity, obedience and forbearance! How 
formless and chaotic all that has been proposed as 
a substitute for these beautiful adaptations to the 
wants and conditions of our being! ‘The reverence 
for a life passed in the faithful discharge of duty, 
the sanctity of the place, and the majesty of death, 
though they did not level, did far better—they har- 
monized distinctions ; and the eye which had rested 
with profound veneration on the tomb of a mighty 
champion and torch-bearer of truth, turned with 
affectionate respect to the lowly grave of the loyal 
With thoughts and feelings thus 
attuned to the place and the time, we took our seats 
in the ancient and simple church where all these 
persons had so often met to worship. Around us 
were the records of the virtuous dead. Nearly op- 
posite was the pew of the Masham family—unal- 
tered, as we were assured. Here, then, by the 
side of his noble friends might be seen that pale 
and refined face, equally marked by thought and 
by suffering, yet always serene and elevated, which 
Roubiliac has handed down to us. Happily for 
us, and still more for the village, the church is 
materially, as well as morally, unchanged. The 
building has little architectural beauty, but it hasa 
simple and primitive air which is becoming rare 
even in country churches. It is divided by a sort 
of wooden screen or arch, on which is painted C, 





P. on either side the Prince of Wales’ feathers. 
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This has something to do with the appellation Laver 
Regis, which (as well as Alta or Magna) distin- 

uishes this parish from two others of the name. 

he singing, accompanied by a violoncello, was of 
the old sort—but good of its sort :—no attempt at 
part-singing, but nothing dissonant or grotesque. 
Ve were struck, considering the short distance 
from London, with the very rustic though decent 
air of the congregation. 

Taking our leave of the courteous living and the 
honored dead, we proceeded to the site (for alas! 
no more remains) of the baronial mansion of Oates. 
The evening before, we had met an aged laborer, 
who told us he remembered Oates; that it was 
pulled down forty-six years ago. 
what sort of house it was. 
one!’’ he replied. This was confirmed to us by 
the Rector of Laver, who frequently visited at the 
house. It had at that time passed out of the Ma- 
sham family—of which, indeed, no trace remains in 
the parish. It is said to have become extinct in 
one female descendant—but where and when no- 
body knew. 

We were told that there was a painting of Oates 
in the possession of the present proprietor, to whom 
this part of the estate has descended from his uncle, 
the late purchaser, but we had not the smallest 
hope of seeing it. Here again, however, fortune 
favored us. We alighted to look at the small rem- 
nant of the old building, now a brewhouse, and 
at the two noble lime trees which stood near the 
house. We were standing under their ample 
shade, when the proprietor politely came up, and, 
after giving us all the information he could about 
the former aspect of the place, invited us to call at 
his house, hard by, to see the picture. We_ gladly 
availed ourselves of his kindness. The picture is 
the work of an amateur, and the point from which 
it is taken is not so well chosen as might be wished. 
The house must, according to that authority, have 
undergone some alterations since Locke's time. 
The windows appear to have been modernized. It 
is a square white building, with a sort of turret at 
one corner :—not an unusual feature in what are 
called Tudor houses, when the defences of the Mid- 
die Ages, though no longer needed, lingered in 
architecture as a sort of feudal tradition. It was 
entirely surrounded by a moat, now dry, except in 
one place, where it has left a sort of pond. The 
surrounding country is not picturesque or striking, 
but it has that air of cheerfulness and culture which 
pleases, in the east of England, in the absence of 
all grand features. The road to it lay through 
lanes, which we pleased ourselves with imagining 
to be those through which Locke loved to drive— 
as he says, in a letter to Anthony Collins—in a 
little ** one-horse chaise,’’ when he was tuo feeble 
and too much oppressed with asthma to walk. 

We stood, then, on the spot where the serene, 
though not painless, evening of that spotless life 
was brought to a close. Here, having steadily re- 
fused the importunities of Lord Somers to accept 
a seat at the Board of Trade, and even resisted the 
desire of the king (who esteemed him as he de- 
served) that he would receive the salary though 
unable to do the work, Locke determined to pass 
the small remnant of his days consoled by friend- 
ship and religion. ‘It would,” says he, ‘ be 
madness to put myself out of the reach of my friends 
during the smal] time I am to linger in this world, 
only to die a little more rich or a little more ad- 
vanced.’’ 

It is much to be regretted that the origin and 





I asked him | fidence. 
“Oh! a very noble | 
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course of the constant and noble friendship of these 
eminent persons is not better known to us. Locke’s 
biographers do not tell us how he became ac- 
quainted with Sir Francis and Lady Masham. We 
may, however, conjecture, that he knew the latter 
as the daughter of Cudworth. He says of himself, 
** My temper, always shy of a crowd of strangers, 
has made my acquaintances few, and my conversa- 
tion too narrow and particular to get the skill of 
dealing with men in their various humors. Whether 
this was a fault or not in a man that designed no 
bustle in the world, 1 know not.”’* The friend- 
ships which he had, therefore, must have rested on 
similarity of tastes and feelings, and on perfect con- 
The character of Locke annexed by Le 
Clere to his own eulogium, is, he says, ‘** from the 
pen of one who knew him well.’’ He adds, ‘* She 
says, and 1 can confirm her testimony by what | 
have myself seen,’ &c. The author of this beau- 
tiful and discriminating account of his qualities and 
virtues was, then, a woman, and must surely have 
been Lady Masham. Who else knew him as she 
did'—and how few are the women living at any 
particular time who can write with the clearness 
and precision, the total absence of affectation, sen- 
timentality and exaggeration, which characterize 
this admirable portrait? 

As early as the first of June, 1704, Locke wrote 
that most affecting letter to his ‘‘ Cousin King”’ in 
which he entreats him to spend all the next week 
with him, adding, ‘‘as far as I can impartially 
guess, it will be the last week I am ever like to 
have with you. * * * Refuse not, therefore, to 
help me to pass some of the last hours of my life 
as easily as may be in the conversation of one who 
is not only the nearest but the dearest to me of any 
man in this world.’’ Yet ** the dissolution of this 
cottage,’’ which he thought so near at hand, was 
delayed for nearly four months—four months of 
incessant suffering, unaltered cheerfulness, and 
pious resignation. It was during these painful 
months that Locke wrote his cominentary on St. 
Paul's Epistles. ‘The reader is probably familiar 
with that last scene, which united the serenity of 
the antique sage with the pious resignation of the 
Christian saint. ‘* After passing without sleep the 
night which he had not expected to survive, he 
was taken out of bed and carried into his study, 
where he slept for some hours in his chair.{ On 
waking he desired to be dressed; and then heard 
Lady Masham read the Psalms apparently with 
great attention, until, perceiving lis end to draw 
near, he stopped her, and expired a very few minutes 
afierwards.’’f 

The noble woman who administered to him this 
last consolation was, like himself, calm and self- 
possessed. When he desired her not to sit up with 
him that last night, “for that he might perhaps 
sleep, and he would have her called if needful,”’ 
she did not, as we find, oppese his wishes, or ob- 
trude her grief upon him. She felt that ** he called 
her from weak longings and womanly lamentations 
to the contemplation of his virtues."§ She com- 
manded her voice to read or to be silent—to com- 
fort, not to trouble, the passing spirit. S.A. 


* Lord King's Life of Locke, 2nd edition, vol. ii., p. 14. 

+ The chair in which Locke breathed his last is in 
being, and is treasured as it deserves. When Oates was 
pulled down it was carefully preserved by a clergyman 
of the neighborhood ; and it is now in the possession of 
that gentleman’s brother at Reading, in Berkshire - 
whither our informant went to see it, 

t ‘‘ Life of Locke,” by Lord King. 
§ Tacitus, Jul. Agr. Vita. 
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HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE.* 


[This article is copied from the Times. The Quarter- 
ly Review contains a Jong and favorable criticism upon 
Mr. Ticknor’s book, but it is inferior in interest to this. ]} 


Spatn, long the land of mystery and misconcep- 
tion, seems likely at last to be better understood, 
thanks to Anglo-Saxon diligence and intellect ; 
while Robertson, Dunlop, and Mahon have set be- 
fore us her more recent history—Southey and Lock- 
hart her ballads, chronicles, and chivalry—Head 
and Stirling her fine arts—Ford and Widdington 
the form and pressure of her land and people, our 
transatlantic brethren have chosen for their part 
the age in which their continent was discovered, 
and the ill rious Spaniards by whom the great 
deed was d. e. To the names of Irving and Prescott 
—deservedly European—that of Ticknor must now 
be added; in the excellent work before us he has 

retty wel] exhausted the literature of Spain, and 
oe completed in one comprehensive whole the 
large subject which his pioneers, Bouterwek, Lam- 
pillas, Liaho, Sismondi, Ludwig, Clarus, and 
others, had only treated in portions and imper- 
fectly. 

The language of Spain, fit exponent of its peo- 
ple, is the grave and grandiloquent son of the Latin, 
as the elegant, delicate Italian is its daughter, and 
well did Charles V. pronounce it to be that in 
which alone mortal man should pray to his Creator. 
The process of its formation was slow ; the earliest 
existing specimen is the Charter of Aviles, granted 
in 1155, more than four centuries after the Moorish 
invasion. Another century elapsed ere the poem 
of the Cid, the Iliad of the Achilles, the Champion 
of Spain, appeared. This, the first, is still the 
finest epic in the language, and breathes through- 
out an earnest, loyal, and religious tone, the char- 
acteristics of the genuine old Castilian. About a 
century after Alonso the Learned led the way to 
Spanish prose, which his stately, majestic style 
formed and fixed; to it he gave currency by a 





translation of the Bible, by ordering it to be used 
in courts of law, and by composing in it his code, | 
which still forms the basis of his country’s juris- | 
prudence. | 
Ballad poetry arose earlier; it was of national 
and Proveugal origin, and in no ways referable to 


their favored bard, Juan de Mena, by imitating the 
allegories and artificialities of lialy, raised an oppo- 
sition against simple national realities. The ** Can- 
cioneros,’* or early and rare collections of ballads, 
deservedly form at once the difficulty and delight 
of lovers of idiomatic literature. 

Akin to these ballads are the old Froissart-like 
chronicles of Spain, which Alonso the Learned 
began, and his successors long continued; they 
were written either by men high in office, or by 
eye-witnesses and actors in the stirring times, when 
the cross waged a war of extermination against 
the crescent; rich, indeed, would this virgin mine 
have proved had Southey possessed the creative 
genius of Walter Scott. ‘These picturesque records 
led to those pure fictions of imagination, romances 
of chivalry, which furnished to advancing civiliza- 
tion a reading more dignified than ballads, more 
amusing than grave history; of these Amadis de 
Gaula, written about 1400, by the Portugese Vasco 
de Lobeira, is the head type, and is, like the Poema 
del Cid, at once the first and best of its kind ; it be- 
came ¢he book of the age ; the imitations exceed 70 
folios, an enormous number considering how few 
volumes were then printed ; their influence extended 
over two centuries, until Cervantes sealed their 
fate by his immortal Don Quixote; every page, 
however, of which proved the extent of their popu- 
larity, how deeply he had read them, and how full 
to the brim he was with the true spirit of chivalry ; 
thus this the best, and almost the only Spanish book 
which has influenced Europe, and is for all times 
and nations, was written, as Montesquieu epigram- 
matically remarked, to prove all others to be worth- 
less. Mr. Ticknor devotes 65 pages to the life 
and various works of Cervantes, his wounds, cap- 
tivities, and poverty. On these we cannot dwell, 
and they are generally known. But Don Quixole 
has ever appeared to us to be immeasurably superior 
to all other of its author's productions. 

Returning to the fifteenth century, soon a fatal 
change came over the spirit of Spanish literature, 
and at the moment when peace at home, and the 
discovery of a new world abroad, gave promise of 
greater progress. ‘The Inquisition, framed and 
fortified by Cardinal Ximenes, proved the incubus 
under which the soul and body of the nation was 
dwarfed; armed originally against heretics, it 
passed speedily from burning men to burning books. 


Oriental sources, being entirely anti-Arabic in tone | So early as 1521, Papal briefs were issued against 
and spirit. ‘hese romances, the early versified | the press, the dangers of which Luther and the 
history of Spain, were written when truth hovered | printed Bible revealed to the Vatican ; men of learn- 
on the verge of fiction—their thoughts that breathed | 1ng—to which Protestanism appeals—were sus- 
and words that burnt were handed down from cradle | pected, and persecution of opinion became the 
to cradle, and have been, from the beginning to the settled rule of church and state, until the scared 
end, the delight of the people, and the expression | and fettered intellect of the land departed from its 


of their minds and hearts; owing nothing to antiq- bold and generous nationalities, and exchanged 
uity or the foreigner, they deal exclusively with | heroism, loyalty, and religion, for immoral dramas 
Spanish persons and things; a yearning for them | and novels, courtly flatteries, lying legends, and 
has become a second nature to Spaniards, and they superstitions. It need not be said that searching, 
spring up in all spots and in all times like native honest history—when truth was a libel—became 
flowers of the lberian soil. discountenanced. Mariana himself dared not depart 
Purely Provengal poetry died away when Arra- | from received traditions. Far more facilities were 
gon, once independent, was merged into Castile, given to heraldic lore, provincial annals, and topog- 
and the language of the court became dominant ; | raphy, which pandered to family and local vanities ; 
then a dialect, admirably adapted from its ‘* honeyed , in these Spain is very rich—for the most part they 
sweetness”’ for love and poetry, was cut off in the are overcharged with twaddle about ‘Tubal and 
bud of its promise. In vain did John II., the Santiago, and exhibit greater powers of credulity 
Mecenas of the troubadour, and the Marquises of than of criticism. 
Villena and Santillana, themselves poets and patrons | It is equally obvious that neither forensic nor 
of poets, strive to preserve the ‘‘ gay science ;’’ | deliberative eloquence, which flourish only on the 
soil of freedom, could thrive in Spain, under kings 


* By George Ticknor. Three vols. London, 1849. | Who were above law; nor was pulpit eloquence 
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much encouraged by a church jealous of allowing 
dogmas to be discussed. The fervent and pathetic 
Luis de Granada may be cited as an exception; 
yet even he, in common with many of his most 
gifted brethren, was harassed by the Inquisition. 
Neither could satire be vigorous or independent. 
Trembling before the powerful sceptre, mitre, and 
sword, it attacked feeble women, bad medical men 
and poets ; in the hands of Quevedo, who selected 
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his Guzman de Alfarache, and also by Cervantes, 
Quevedo, Espinel, Guevara, Solorgano, Saias Bar- 
badillo, and others ; in their arch-Spanish pages 
were described the tricks and shifts, the sayings 
and doings of unprincipled idlers and needy dis- 
banded adventurers, thrown loose to prey on society 
by the cessation of wars foreign and domestic—in a 
word, of the mendicant vermin which pride, allied 
to poverty, has rendered indigenous in Spain. To 





Juvenal rather than Horace for his model, it was 


coarse ; the banter of Cervantes and Roxas, being | 


lighter, was somewhat better. Spain abounds in 
collections of proverbs, which take a settled rank 
in her didactic literature ; the Arab fondness for 
wise saws and instances, where long experiences 
are condensed into short sentences, passed readily 
into the countrymen of Sancho Panza. 

The next change for the worse arose from the 
increasing influence exercised by Italy, which the 
conquests of Charles V. and the possession of Na- 
ples brought in closer contact with Spain. Soon 
conceits, pedantries, and affectations supplanted 
singleness of purpose and simplicity ; then ensued 
a tizesome array of didactic poetry, versified theol- 
ogy, eclogues, and mawkish pastorals, happily 
now food for bookworms and antiquarians. Ja 
their train followed prose pastorals, and dreams 
of Arcadian Utopias, the reaction of courtly and 


artificial life ; they were introduced by the Portu- | 
guese, George de Montemayor ; with few excep- | 
But | 


tions, they lack the freshness of the field. 
Spaniards, like the ancient classics, have small 
relish for nature or country life; man is their em- 
phatie and engrossing theme. Well, therefore, 


did Don Quixote’s niece, at the burning of his | 


library, commit these pastorals to the flames, lest 
her uncle, recovered from the madness of knight 
errantry, should, by reading them, turn shepherd. 
Meantime, a deeper bathos was at hand, and the 


them we owe Gil Blas, and, largely as Le Sage 
borrowed from Spanish originals, his book is in- 
‘finitely more witty and French-polished than any 
_ of its coarser prototypes, which assuredly it will 
_long survive. It was before these racy realities 
| that novels of fiction failed, with the ane exception 
of the Wars of Granada, by Gines Perez de Hita, 
This charming work, in which a tissue of swectest 
ballads is interwoven, was, in truth, the forerunner 
_ of Scott’s historical romances. 

The drama of Spain deserves especial notice : 
the theatre, put down by the early Christians as 
_ pagan and profane, was in due time enlisted into 
the service of the Vatican, who amused and in- 
| strueted a dull dark age with dramatized legends 
and religious truths and mysteries. The first bud- 
dings of the secular stage are to be traced, about 
1472, in the satirical eclogues of Mingo Revulgo ; 
they ripened under Lope de Vega, who, with his 
successor, Calderon de la Barea, ruled the boards 
from 1604 to 1681. The histriomastrix church 
succumbed for a time under the royal influence 
of the pleasure and play-loving Philip IV. Mr. 
Ticknor dedicates one hundred and twenty-three 
pages to Lope de Vega. Lord Holland having, 
however, familiarized us with the details, we will 
only observe, that Lope impressed on the drama a 
truly Spanish physiognomy, by his defiance of the 
unities, classicalities and foreign things of the 
‘** Erudite’’ party; he took the people for his 


last glimmerings of true feeling, in Luis de Leon, patrons, and found in them earnest and steady al- 
Boscan, and Garcilasso de Vega, (one of the few lies; to please them was his sole study ; holding 
poets by the way ever killed in battle,) paled un-/| up the mirror to his times, and reflecting truly a 
der the euphuistie ** cu/tismo”’ of Gongora and his! profligate court and city, he became the idol, the 
sect, who, wanting better bread than could be! phoenix of his day ; he trusted for success in his 
made of wheat, masked poverty of head and heart | fabulously numerous productions, more to labyrinths 
under ambitious and fantastic phraseology, forced | of intrigues, scenic situations, and complicity of 
metaphors, and playing upon words, until the puny | plots, than to nice delineation of character or deep 
idea was overlaid with verbiage ; nor, the soldier | searchings into the human heart; he lacked the 
bulletins in rhyme of Ercilla excepted, did the | mens divinior of a real poet, and was at best a prod- 
Epos fare better; its wire-drawn mannerisms | igal improvisatore in verse; drawing as he did a 
savored more of patriotism than poetry ; the vivi- | variety of man, not the species, he was the creature 
fying spirit was extinct; yet, in proportion as| of a period of fashion, and now he is gone out. 
Spain tottered to her fall, vain-glorious boastings | His plays pall on the theatres of Spain, and defy 





of power and glory increased, she turned from 
the humiliating present, either to ruminate on a 
nobler past, or speculate on a brighter future. 
Prose in some respects sueceeded better than 
verse. No sooner had serious chronicles degen- 
erated into romances of chivalry than they, in the 
reaction, descended from stilty fictions; knights 


were reduced to the ranks, and in their stead he- | 


roes were enlisted from the veriest dregs of soci- 
ety: du sublime au ridicule il n'y a q’un pas. Then 
eminent men gave full reins to their fancies in 


baring, with bitter sareasm and mockery, subjects | 


which neither alarmed nor offended the powers of 
church and state; then Spain set the example to 
the world in her Picaresgue, or Rogue’s March 
tales, of which Lazarillo de Tormes, the first and 
foremost, was written about 1523, by Diego de 
Mendoza, one of her noblest soldiers, statesmen, 
and historians. Forty-five years afterwards it was 
imitated in style and purport by Mateo Aleman, in 





the book-gluttony of Germany ; he has strutted his 
hour on the stage, while Shakspeare, nature’s dar- 
ling, who drew mankind, lives and will live as long 
as the human race. Lope, in our mind, is inferior 
| to the brilliant, melodious Calderon in the expres- 
| sion of the exciting passions of revenge and jeal- 
‘ousy. To Calderon Mr. Ticknor has given sixty- 
six pages, and a whole chapter to Quevedo. He 
too has passed away, and now, the Aristophanes 
of his day, is but a name; few ever read his 
works ; his wit is neither fine nor polished, his sar- 
casm is savage, his style is obscure and grotesque. 
Two other Spanish dramatists only need be men- 
tioned, since greater names have made theirs En- 
ropean, Guillen de Castro, whose Cid was imitated 
by Corneille—Gabriel Tellez, (Tirso de Molina,) 
whose Don Juan formed the ground work to Beau- 
marchais, Mozart, Rossini, and Byron. 

The literature of Spain, in common with her 
arts, arms, glories, and almost name, perished with 
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her Austrian dynasty, whose last sovereign, the 
imbecile Charles I., was fitted for a fallen state. 
Then the war of succession handed Castile over to 
France, its antipathy, antithesis, and antipodes. 
The Versailles-bred Philip V. soon warred against 
Spanish nationalities, in order to raise on its ruins 
his country’s one-sided civilization. Then ensued | 
the dreary age of Grand Monarque patronage, of 
Royal Academies, who follow the funerals of pa- 
tients whom they never can resuscitate or repro- 
duce. Paris and Gallicism set the ton to Madrid, | 
and poor, marrowless foreign copies superseded 

ithy, homebred originals. We cannot follow Mr. | 
Cicknor in dragging from the dust of oblivion these 
intolerable mediocrities, whom posterity willingly | 
would let die. We respect his inimitable patience, 
and now, in bidding him farewell, our best thanks 
must be tendered for the mass of accurate informa- 
tion contained in his genuine work. Not one made 
up of borrowed erudition, or second-hand quotation, | 
it is the labor of love, the fruit of thirty years’ hon- 
est hard-reading of his well-stocked library, the | 
finest of its kind in America. Our author is fall of 
his subject to overflowing, and, from the perhaps un- 
avoidable necessity of giving a complete series of 
Spanish authors and a catalogue of books, he is 
sometimes oppressed with his learning, as David 
was by the heavy armor of Saul. Occasionally we 
were jaded with dry details, and felt that a consid- 
erable portion of his volumes, and notes especially, 
were less suited for the reading-desk than the book- 
ease ; but no library of any pretensions can dispense | 
with this matter-pregnant work. ‘The style of Mr. | 
Ticknor suits the professor; it is clear, precise, 
and unaffected. Without being lively or poetical, 
he interests in his deseriptions, and is impartial and 
unprejudiced in his criticisms; here and there the 
fastidious ear of the Old Country will trace a tone | 
of constraint, which Americans writing this high 
class of English can searcely quite escape. Taken 
as a whole, the work is the best that has ever ap- | 
peared on its subject, and certainly will insure to 
Mr. Ticknor a lasting and honorable reputation on | 
both sides of the Atlantic. 








From the Spectator. 


A FORK. 


Curistenpom is socially distinguished by its 
mode of eating. ‘To say that a man eats ‘like a 
Christian’? means, most commonly, that he eats 
with a fork. Beasts, with a few sagacious excep- 
tions, use no intermediate between the food and the 
lips, the teeth, or the tongue. Some human beings 
in the Kast lift their food with their fingers. The 
Chinese turn feeding into a feat by the use of chop- 
sticks ; others have got so far as the spoon; but 
Christians use a fork. The fork, then, might be. 
adopted as the ensign of Christianity; and you 
should suppose an instrament so illustrious te be | 
attended at its creation by a duly sacred spirit. 

On seeing the process, however, you will rather 
suppose the social ensign of Christianity to be pro- 
duced by the Arch-Enemy. It is forged in fire, 
amidst mortality and sin. This is not a metaphor : 
the steel tool which you hold in your hand not only 
owes its general form to a process of very Tartarean 
aspect, but its choicest beauties are specially im- 

arted by the most diabolical items in that process. 
he neatness of the turn, for example, which 


makes the swell of the middle part of the handle 
contract and then spread into the prongs, is per- 
formed by ‘ dry-grinding’’—grinding on a dry 
grindstone. ‘lo perform that process, the work- 
man sits astride on a framework behind a stone— 
astraddle, as it were, upon a motionless wooden 
horse ; and throughout the day’s work he bends 
forward over the stone. His eyes are fixed upon 


the glittering fork and the stream of sparks that 
gushes forth at every touch. The air before him 


is filled with minute particles of steel, the effeet of 


which is so deadly that the average duration of life 


among the workmen, until recently, was but thirty 
years of age. By a recent improvement the steel- 
laden air is drawn into a small shaft just before the 


| wheel, through which there is a powerful current ; 
and this improvement, effected by the philanthropy 
‘of some employers, has added ten years to the 


fork-grinder’s life. Still the process remains un- 
wholesome ; and he, hopeless of health or longevity, 


‘is a recklessly dissolute man. Herc then is an in- 


stance of the way in which social influences operate 


to give goods the preference over human beings. 
dt is not that the special polish or turn on the fork 
causes any peculiar happiness to its possesser or 
_**consumer’’—nor that its artistic perfection works 


any wsthetieal blessing on the human rece—but 
forks must be sold, inasmuch as they are needed to 
fulfil the decorums of distinctive Christianity ; sell- 


ers of forks compete with each other, and if one 
can produce a fork which is a little brighter than 


that produced by his fellow, the buyer, not looking 
beyond the surface of the fork displayed before him 


in its brown paper packet, will choose the brighter 


fork and leave the duller. If the seller can pro- 
duce a fork at some fraction of a penny less than 


his fellow, he has another advantage in lowering 


his price ; and the buyer does not look beyond the 


_ surface of the article before him. If it is a thought 
brighter or a farthing cheaper, he will have it, 


though each excellence cost ten years of the handi- 
craftsman’s life. In the market they do not look 
beyond the article ; and as for the fork-grinder, to 
him the employment is ** optional.’’ If, indeed, you 
busy yourself with any considerations for improving 
his condition ; if you think less about the polish on 


| the fork, and more about the brillianey of his com- 


| plexion—less about the graceful curve of the handle, 
'and more about the curve of his cheeks, you are 
| rebuked by political economy for spoiling his spirit 
| of independence and self-reliance. Political econ- 
; omy has perfect faith in the incorruptible independ- 
j}ence and self-reliance of forks, but not of fork- 
grinders ; and Christianity, whose most accepted 
| philosophers of the present day are political econo- 
mists, by its popular proverb claims the fork as its 
ensign. If we take Christianity entirely from the 
New ‘Testament, Christianity must adhere for an 
ensign to the cross; but if we take Christianity 
from the practice of polite society in England, we 


| must confess that the fork is a well-chosen ensign. 


Unless you find a redemption in the silver fork. 
Well, something is to be said for that. 





A gentleman residing in Taunton has constructed 
an umbrella on a novel principle, the main fea- 
ture of which is that it can be carried in the pocket 
with ease. He intends sending it to the great ex- 
hibition of next year. 
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Discourses on Life. By Henry Gites. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Tus author of this volume is favorably known to the 
ublic as a brilliant rhetorician and an p Bees essayist. 
ith his —— reputation asa free, vigorcus, and pointed 
speaker, he has perhaps failed of receiving justice for his 
more than common powers of reflection, and his insight 
into the deeper phases of human life and character. In 
the present volume, accordingly, he is exhibited in a new 
aspect, as a calm, patient, meditative, ethical guide —- 
pouring forth the treasures of a varied experience for the 
consolation of sorrow and the encouragement of infirmity 
—discoursing wisely and tenderly on the trials of human- 
ity—and with gentle solicitations alluring the unwary and 
wandering into the paths of spiritual effurt and abiding 
ace. Among the titles of the Discourses are, The 
Vorth of life, The Personality of Life, Prayer and Pas- 
sion, The Guilt of Contempt, The Spirit of Christian 
Forgiveness, Weariness of Life, and Mystery in Religion 
and Life. These subjects, with others not less interest- 
ing, are treated in a tone of sincere and earnest discus- 
sion ; in language chaste and subdued’ but always ele- 
gant and forcible ; equally free from mysticism and com- 
mon-place ; fully imbued with the Christian spirit, and 
without sectarian egotism ; showing the practical knowl- 
edge of the man of the world, the cultivation and refine- 
ment of the scholar, aud the religious contemplation of 
the divine. 


Domestic History of the American Revolution. By 
Mrs. Etter. New York: Baker & Scribner. 


This volume forms an appropriate sequel to “ The 
Women of the American Revolution,” by the same author, 
and presents an attractive specimen of her diligence in 
research and her powers of graceful descriptive compo- 
sition. The design of the present work, however, is 
eutirely original, and does not cover the same ground 
with any of her former productions. It aims to exhibit 
the spirit and character of the egpeawe emg B sage por- 
~— the social and domestic condition of the times, 
and presenting a brief narrative of the events of the war, 
in connection with familiar anecdotes and details illustra- 
tive of the state of the country at different intervals. No 
aid has heen derived from fiction for the embellishment 
of the narrative, every traditional fact that is introduced 
being sustained by indisputable authority. Asa record 
of one of the aspects of the revolutionary struggle that has 
hitherto been bat slightly touched op, we think this vol- 
ume will be read with avidity; and we are sure no one 
can dip into its lively narratives without instruction and 
gratification. 

The Deer-Slayer, by J. Fesximore Cooper, is the 
first volume of ‘The Leather Stocking Tales,” in the 
author’s revised edition, which is now passing through 
the press of George P. Putnam. Mr. Cooper states, in 
the introduction to this volume, that the name of Horican, 
which has been given to Lake George, originated with 
himse!f in the following manner. While writing the 
Deer-Siayer, fully a quarter of a century since, it occurred 
to him that the French name of this lake was too compli- 
cated, tie American too common-place, and the [Indian too 
unpronounceahle, for either to be used familiarly in a work 
of fiction. Having ascertained from an ancient map that 
a tribe of Indians, called “ Les Horicans” by the Prench, 
existed in the neighborhood of this beautiful sheet of 
water, he put the word “ Horican” into the mouth of 
Natty Bumpo, as the substitute for ‘‘ Lake George.” He 
suggests that as the name has appeared to find favor, it 
may possibly be as well to let it stand, instead of going 
back to the House of Hanover for the appellation of our 
finest sheet of water. 


The Lily and the Totem, by W. Grimore Sims, 
(Baker & Scribner,) is a pleasing contribution to the Ro- 
mance of History, making use of the abundant materials, 
presented by the adventures of the Huguenots in the set- 
tlement of Florida. The rich treasures of legendary an- 
ecdote are gracefully interwoven by the author with the 
substantial facts of Risteey, in a manner no less creditable 
to the vigor of his imagination than to the fidelity of his 
researches. The memorials of the Huguenots in Florida 
abound in romantic events, and they lose nothing of inter- 
est or pathos under the fertile pen of Mr. Simms. He 


has introduced into his volume several narratives of say- 
age life, in connection with the progress of the French 
adventurers, which are embellished with the graces of a 
livel wr f although, in their general character, they 
are faithful to the authentic records of the Past. The 
present work will no doubt add to the deservedly high 
reputation of the able author. 


Life Here and There, or Sketches of Society and Ad- 
venture, by N. P. Wictts, is a collection of the author's 
contributions to the Magazines, which enjoyed a wide 
ence in their day, and will give pleasure to a large 
circle of his admirers by their reproduction in the present 
elegant edition. The readers of Willis’ unique prose need 
not be told that they are rich in lively, dashing, and auda- 
cious sketches of character drawn with the verisimilitude 
of real life, and losing none of their piquant vitality in the 
warm, aromal atmosphere of poetry, which forms their 
congenial element. The lovers of natural scenery in 
— word-painting, of curious niceties of phrase 
skilfully undulating through the mazes of idiomatic 
English, as well as the amateurs of original demonstra- 
tions in the anatomy of the passions and of social life, 
will find this volume filled with the daintiest materials 
for the gratification of their taste. 


The Polish American System of Chronology, repro- 
duced from General Bem’s Franco-Polish Method, by 
Exizasetu P. Peasopy, (New York, G. P. Putnam.) 
with Charts, is a new method of teaching Chronology, 
which has met with the warmest approbation of practical 
instructors. The invention of the charts by General Bem 
is claimed to form an important era in education as the 
invection of the School Atlas by Goldsmith. Their value 
was recognized by the literary societies in France, upon 
their first appearance, and they were introduced in 1344, by 
order of the government, into all the schools of every gra- 
dation, from the Primary to the Polytechnic. The plan 
is marked by clearness and comprehensiveness, and 
deserves, as it will do doubt receive, the attention of ju- 
dicious teachers in this country. 


Mental Hygiene, by Wm. Sweetser, is a new and 
greatly enlarged edition of the author’s previous work on 
_the connection hetween the intellect and passions, and the 
| physical functions, with especial reference to their influ- 
‘ence on health and longevity. The treatise is divided 
| into two a. the first considering the intellectual opera- 
| iions in their effects on the animal economy, and the sec- 
}ond comprising a view of the moral feelings in their 
srelation to our physical nature. The author handles the 
| subject in an intelligent and pleasing manner, and though 
‘never profound nor exhaustive, presents abundant mate- 
| rials for reflection. New York: Geo, P. Putnam. 12mo. 
| pp. 390. 


The Companion, or After Dinner Table Talk, by Cuit- 
woop Eve yn, Esq., is a collection of short extracts from 
a great variety of English authors, some of which are not 
| often met with, while a larger portion are in familiar cir- 
culation as ctioice literary morceaux. An occasional gos- 
siping anecdote is woven in with the shreds and patches 
of criticism and history, making a readable hook fora 
lazy hour. Free use is made of the rich sayings of Sid- 
ney Smith, whose portrait forms a frontispiece to the vol- 
ume. New York; Geo. P. Putnam. 


The Young Woman's Book of Health, by Dr. Wm. A. 
Atcort, is a lucid exposition of the laws of health and 
disease, with ample precepts of a practical nature for pre- 
serving the health of ‘‘that sex through whose instru- 
mentality sin and disease came into the world, and through 
whose obedience to the Divine law, as an efficient instru- 
ment, they are in the end to be removed.” Boston: Tap- 
pan, Whittemore & Mason. 


The Twenty-Third number of the splendid Boston 
edition of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works is issued by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., containing the second part of 
King Henry VI., with an exquisite engraving of Queen 
Margaret. 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible, by Rev. Incram Cos- 
pen, No. 5, is issued by Samuel Hueston, and is an 
admirable specimen of clear and legible typography, to 
say nothing of the value of its contents, which are recom- 
mended in high terms by the best authorities. 


Sermon. occasioned by the Death of President Taylor, 
by T. R. Srockxron, is a production of great freshness 
and originality, and does credit to the author both as a 
Christian and a patriot. Cincinnati. 
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The Literati: some honest Opinions about authorial 
Merits and Demerits, with occasional Words of 
Personality. By Eocar A. Poe. WithaSketch 
of the Author, by R. W.Griswotp. New York : 
J. S. Redfield. 


A volume of personal sketches, reviews, &c., some of 
which appeared originally in Godey’s Lady’s Book, and 
excited considerable attention. Others have been pub- 
lished in various periodicals. Together they form a very 
readable volume, although we do not suppose that any 
intelligent reader will be beguiled into a belief in the 
‘honesty ” of the late Mr. Poe’s criticisms upon his con- 
temporsries. The novelty in the volume is Dr. Gris- 
wold’s biographical sketch. It is severe, hut its severity 
is, we fear, only in its truthfulness. Some of the biog- 
rapher’s disclosures are certainly painful enough, aud 
utierly destroy one’s respect for the subject of them ; bat 
they were demanded by biographical fidelity, and Dr. 
Griswold would have forfeited reputation with all honest 
men, had he lent his pen to the laudation of one whose 
moral character alone stood in the way of his heing ad- 
mired beyond most of his fellows. The biographer has 
done justice to himself and the literary profession gener- 
ally, by his fidelity, and certainly no injustice to Mr. Poe. 
We have said the book was readable. It is eminently so, 
for although the partiality and injustice of his “ opinions ” 
are manifest in many instances, it lets the reader into 
— personalities that are peculiarly interesting. —Com. 

do. 


The Literati.—A volume with this title, being the 
third volume of Poe’s Works, has been published in New 
York. It is filled principally with criticisms by Poe, or 
rather remarks by him upon writers of the present day ; 
some of which comments are distinguished for most ob- 
jectionable personality, and evidently written to gratify 
some merely personal pique. Why the editer should 
deem it necessary to republish these things we cannot 
say, unless it is for the purpose of justifying his sketch 
of the author, which, as a portraiture of character by a 
“literary executor,” is as singular a specimen of biog- 
raphy as one literary friend ever wrote for another. We 
do not believe that a biographer should always glaze over 
the faults of the person whose history he writes ; but nei- 
ther should he expose all his foibles, record minutely his 
weaknesses, and exhibit to everybody's gaze the dark feat- 
ures of his character in such a manner as must necessa- 
rily heap infamy upon his memory. Such things may be 
necessary in tie hands of an impartial historian, when 
the object is to paint a moral, and the subject occupies a 
public position sufficiently exalted to serve as an exam- 
ple; but one who is only known to the world by his 
writings, in which there is nothing immoral or corrupt- 
ing, however malevolent, is entitled, by the decent respect 
which is almost universally paid to the dead, to have his 
private character and personal history protected from 
unnecessary public exposure, when the effect of such ex- 
posure can only be to make his memory execrable. Poe’s 
character may be all that it is represented in the sketch 
of his life—the letters and other evidences which his 
biographer gives, are tolerably strong proofs of the fact— 
but the error is in their publication. They can answer no 
good purpose as we can see, and are not necessary to 
illustrate the capacities or the genius of the man, the 
only qualities to which an author owes his reputation, 
and with which the public has any concern. The opin- 
ious of the biographer upon the literary works of the 
deceased author are unohjectionable. They are candidly 
given, and are generally just, exhibiting nice critical acu- 
men and good judgment in literary matters.—DPudlic 
Ledger. 


The Parliaments of England, froin 1st George I. to 
the Present Time. By Henry Strooxs Situ. 
Volume IIT. The Disfranchised Boroughs, Scot- 
land, Ireland, &c. : 

This work was begun in 1844; in 1845 the second 
volume appeared, the two giving an account of all the 
elections in England and Wales, from 1715, the acces- 


sion of George the First, to the time of publication, 
with the names of the candidates, and the number of 








of their death; with those of Scotland and Ireland since 
the respective Unions, arranged upon a similar plan. An 
appendix contains the English and Welsh elections since 
the publication of the previous volumes, arranged alpha- 
betically without reference to counties. It is a useful 
work to the publicist and to all persons interested in par- 
liamentary matters.— Spectator. 


Lyra Sanctorum. Lays from the Minor Festivals 
of the English Church. 


A series of poems written on the days of various saints, 
chiefly those of the primitive and dark ages. The greater 
part of the poems originally appeared in the Ecclesiastic 
for 1847 and 1848 ; whence they are now reprinted. They 
are by various authors, and in various styles, but all im- 
itative. Sometimes Byron is the exemplar, sometimes 
the religious poets of the seventeenth century ; more 
usually the model is that well-sounding conventional 
kind of verse which we call annual poetry. There is as 
little of originality and vigor in the thoughts or sentiments 
as there is in the style. It is a reflection of that half or 
—s Romish feeling that distinguishes the Tractarian 
school. If challenged theologically, indeed, the charac- 
ter of Tractarian might he denied ; but the reverence for 
the name of saints, a belief in questionable miracles 
when the age of miracles was past, and analogous traits, 
seem to point out the writers as belonging to that scliool. 
The Lyra Sanctorum is a volume of elegant verse, writ- 
ten with religious promptings and good intentions. but 
scarcely Protestant, and certainly not poetry.— Spectator. 


Gleanings in the West of Ireland. By the Honora- 
ble and Reverend 8S. Gopo.puin Osporne. 


. A portion of this book consists of Mr. Oshorne’s ‘ Let- 
ters” to the 7imes, which drew such a terrible picture 
of the destitution of the peasantry and the adiminis- 
tration of the Irish Poor-law. The author has added 
some matter which he thinks it “important to publish, 
but which would not have been acceptable to the general- 
ity of the readers of a newspaper.” It is possible that 
we may return to the volume.— Spectator. 


The Pope; considered in his Relations with the 
Church, Temporal Sovereignties, Separated 
Churches, and the Cause of Civilization. By 
Count Josepn pe Matstre. ‘Translated by the 
Rev. Atneas McD. Dawson. 

A System of Theology, by Goprrey Wittiam Von 
Lerpnirz. ‘Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Crartes Wittiam Russeit, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in St. Pat- 
rick’s College, Maynooth. 

Two translations of Romanist hooks that have heen 
before the world for thirty years and more. The Pope 
was written by a Legitimist in 1816-17. The System of 
Theology is a work of the celebrated Leibnitz, who died 
in 1716. ° This posthumous work, however, did not see 
the light till 1820; when it was printed, Dr. Russell 
says, from a careless transcript, which error he has taken 
care to guard against. Both of them are works that deal 
directly with controverted questions in theology or church 
government, though that of Leilbnitz much more than De 
Maistre’s. They are, therefore, not well suited to our col- 
umns ; and neither their literary merit, nor their general 
interest, is such as to challenge unusual attention. —In- 
deed, we should hardly have thought them worth trans!a- 
tion. In a long introduction, Dr. Russell gives an 
account of the System’s sepulture, the controversy its 
appearance excited, and a life of Leibnitz.— Spectator. 


A Practical Treatise on the Therapeutic Uses of Tere- 
binthine Medicines ; with Observations on Tuber- 
cular Consumption, Gout, Mineral Waters, &c. 
By Tromas Smitu, M. D., &c., Author of “A 
Treatise on Acute Hydrocephalus.” 

A considerable portion of this book has already ap- 
peared in a medical periodical, from which it has been 
reprinted with additional inatter. The work consists of 
an account of the natural history and chemical prepara- 


votes recorded for each, when that was ascertainable. | tions of turpentine, with a summary sketch of its use as 
The arrangement was by counties, with an alphabetical | a medicine, and the physicians by whom it has been em- 
subdivision of places; and notes were added, though! ployed. This is followed by a recommendatory essay, 


rarely. ‘The work is now completed by the publication 
of the third volume. It contains the elections in the 
boroughs disfranchised by the Reform Bill, up to the day 


tending to prove the heneficial effects of some preparations 


_of turpentine in a variety of diseases, enforced and illus- 
| trated by cases.— Spectator. 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a mouth’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and guthering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and sulstantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Araminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and \asfastrionas Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, aul of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; ant, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of T%e Times. We shall increase our 
from. the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, a Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


variety by tmportations from the continent of Europe, and 


now hecomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign couutmes. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selectious ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our reacers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep theinselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law 
vers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eoeesets is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sutlicient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral uppetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly tor the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and ‘Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we, may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livtxe Ace is published every Satur- 
by E. Lirrece & Co.,, corner of Tremont aud Brom- 
>., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for an riod will be 
thankfully received and promptly eek ts z77To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 
Four copies tory. . ° - $2. 00. 
Nine “ & ° ° ° - $40 00. 
Twelve“ & e . ° - $50 00. 


Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
hound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any numoer may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
le worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
a volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume, As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


-at 44 cents. 





Agencies.— We are desirous of making arrancemems, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and 1s rated as a pamphlet, 
But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally he charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in thet form, the 
Living Age is put up iz monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasnrneron, 27 Dec., 1845. 


OF all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Sore and in this country, this 
e 


bas So apenee to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of t 
language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ip 


Englis 
ane ulinost expansion of the present age. 


current literature of the 
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